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NOTES 


A very successful series of Liberal Unionist meetings 
has been held this week at Huddersfield. A conference 
of delegates on Tuesday, over which Lord Selborne pre- 
sided, was followed in the evening by a crowded public 
meeting at which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. T. W. Russell 
were the principal speakers. Mr. Chamberlain, after 
alluding apologetically to the activity which has marked 
the recess, especially on the part of the Unionists, proceeded 
to resume the line of argument which he adopted the other 
day in his excellent speech at Birmingham. Once more 
he compared the position of the Separatist and Unionist 
Parties, and called upon the Separatists for some lucid 
and adequate explanation of their volle-face three years 
ago. He pointed out that the Unionist Party has redeemed 


part of its pledges by the all-but complete restoration of 
law and order to Ireland ; and that it is on the point of 


redeeming the rest by legislation on the land question, 
local government, education, and industrial development. 
Then, stimulated no doubt by the presence of a dissentient 
clement in the audience, Mr. Chamberlain made a power- 
ful appeal to his Gladstonian hearers. You (he said) 
would up to 1886 have accepted as ample and sufficient 
the measures which are promised by the Government. 
Why should you not accept them as ample and sufficient 
now? You would confessedly employ coercion if the Irish 
attempted to get separation. We are opposed to Home 
Rule for the very reason that Home Rule means separa- 
tion if it means anything. Ireland is either a separate 
nation or itis not. If it is, you ought not to refuse it the 
rights of an independent nation. But if it is not, then 
‘one Parliament, and one Parliament alone, must bear 
supreme and unquestioned authority in the United King- 
dom.’ 





Mr. Campervan made another speech on Wednesday 
morning at a public breakfast given in his honour. He 
began by speaking of the confidence which, to judge by 
the whole proceedings at Huddersfield, prevailed in the 
Liberal Unionist ranks, and said that he himself had never 
doubted that when the Gladstonians failed to ‘ rush’ the 
Bill of ’86 through the country, they had failed once for 
all. There was a danger then of people being carried off 
their legs ; but not so now, though the Gladstonians still 
failed to recognise what Home Rule really meant, and to 
see that the concession of a separate Parliament to Ireland 
Was practically irrevocable, and that no guarantee could 
be offered against the abuse of the powers they would 
have so lightly conferred. The catastrophe that Home 
Rule really meant had been averted by the alliance of 
the Liberal Unionists with the Conservatives, an alliance 
which, said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘I made, believing that 
in so doing I was sacrificing, at any rate for a 
long time, the most cherished objects of my public 
life: the reforms, the measures of progress, to which 
I had devoted so much previous attention.’ ‘ But I say 
now, he continued, ‘ after three years’ experience, that I 

VOL. I. 





have not been called upon to make the sacrifice that I 
anticipated.’ The Government have passed measures 
which are national and are of the kind advocated by 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends before the break-up of 
their party. The leaders of the two wings of the 
Unionist force have complete confidence in each other, 
and though in some places old feuds and jealousies have 
not died out, Mr. Chamberlain, like Lord Hartington, 
ventures to look forward to the growth of a great National 
party which shall steadfastly oppose the anarchical and 
Socialistie doctrine of the newer Radicalism. 


Mr. Mortey’s letter on the subject of registration 
deserves the notice of Unionists as well as of Glad- 
stonians. The Revising Barristers have just been engaged 
in their annual labours, and Mr. Morley’s attention has 
been turned to certain glaring defects in the existing regi- 
stration system by some remarks that fell from the Revis- 
ing Barrister at Neweastle. Mr. Morley points out that 
many men who are duly qualified to appear on the roll of 
electors are deprived of a vote by the carelessness of the 
overseers ; that in the case of many others serious obstacles 
are set up to their enjoyment of a privilege which the 
legislature intended should be theirs ; and that, in a word, 
the question whether a man happens to be an elector or 
not often turns entirely upon the activity and enterprise of 
one or other of the two political parties. In all this 
there is unquestionably a great deal of truth. Indeed 
Mr. Morley’s complaints concern not merely the poorer 
section of the labouring class, as he seems to suppose, 
but also a considerable number of well-to-do people, 
whose political views are probably tinged with Conser- 
vatism. On the other hand, if a man will not take the 
trouble to see that his name is on the register, it is hard to 
see why an officer should be appointed, as Mr. Morley 
suggests, to be responsible for the appearance on the 
register of every name that should be there. For all that, 
the Government would probably find it well worth their 
while to look into the matter next session. 





Mr. Joun Lene has issued his address—a very short 
one—to the electors of Dundee, and has explained his 
views at somewhat greater length at a public meeting: 
They are of the simplest kind. | Mr. Leng’s whole policy 
consists in a ‘ loyal and faithful following’ of Mr. Glad- 
stone. So long as Mr. Gladstone lives, then, Mr. Leng’s 
path is clear. The position is not, perhaps, a new one ; 
but it has not often been confessed to with so much 
simplicity. The laboured and grotesque exuberance of 
much of Mr. Leng’s speech is perhaps less surprising 
than the apparently sincere adoption of so ridiculous 
a political creed. But the author is the very man for 
Dundee. In all probability he will be returned unop- 
posed; and it must be admitted that opposition would 
have been hopeless. Still the Unionist party should have 
had their man ready; and the sooner they begin to cast 
about for one in view of the general election the better, 
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THE SCOTS 


It is more fortunate for them than they deserve that Mr. 
Edward Jenkins refused the invitation given by a section 
of the party to stand. Mr. Jenkins had, and still has, 
perhaps, ability of a sort; but he is scarcely the kind of 
man to advance the Union in Scotland. 





Mr. J. Seymour Keay, Home Rule candidate for Moray 
and Nairn, continues to bewail the inscrutable fact that 
the newspaper editors of Scotland are still too crass to 
adopt his estimate of his own importance. He regrets 
(and every Unionist will share the regret) that he is by no 
means so fully reported as he might be. He has actually, 
he avers, been boycotted; and as a consistent Home 
Ruler, the suggestion of boycotting is abhorrent to his 
soul. It is unlikely that Mr. Keay’s fellow-Separatists 
will deeply sympathise with his craving for a more 
conspicuous revelation of his genius in print. When he 
informed the Ardelach that Liberal Govern- 
ments in the past had not done so well as they ought to, 
he no doubt showed that his was a mind capable of tran- 
scending the prejudices of party. But the remark is 
not likely to console the Liberals whom his antics 
have perturbed. 
Mr. Keay has been summoned to a consultation to be 
held in Elgin for the purpose of considering whether 
aught can be done to relieve him of the political eccen- 


men at 


Meanwhile it is pleasing to learn that 


tricity with which he is at present afflicted. 





ReNeEweD and reinspired by his ten days’ dalliance with 
the Eiffel Tower and the machinery section in the Inter- 
national, Mr. Gladstone has turned to his old trade of 
public letter-writing with an infelicity extraordinary even 
for him. To a Fife clergyman he described the Irish 
Secretary's menace of a Roman Catholic University as ‘a 
lightning-rod intended to divert the stirring of the Par- 
nellite Commission’ : a mixture of metaphor which seems 
to show that the author's political interest! in Ireland 
(home of the Bull) is producing a certain effect upon his 
literary style, and that one of the last of his innumerable 
parts may be that of Sir Boyle Roche. His second letter, 
to the Secretary of the Scottish Home Rule Association, 
shows him < dissatisfied with the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to give due weight to Scottish opinion upon Scottish 
affairs,’ and that he means to have Home Rule for Ireland 
before he throws in his lot with Mr. Waddie. 





Tue Blue-Book containing the report of the Select 
Committee on Emigration and Immigration of Foreigners 
has just been issued. The Committee do not advise im- 
mediate legislation, for they found the subject beset 
with difficulties. 
foreigners to natives in Britain is steadily increasing, 
The 


evils of immigration seem to be chiefly these two. 


Moreover, though the proportion of 
yet the total number is still comparatively small. 


First, a number of people absolutely infirm and without 
means of any kind are landed on these shores ; and these 
are simply a dead-weight from the day they land till 
the day they die. Secondly, a large number of work- 
men come annually to this country. 
cally inferior. They have no idea of comfort, and 
their standard of living is the lowest. Yet 
fashion they are industrious, and as, especially at first, 
they are willing to work for very low pay, they get em- 
ployment. The effect of this is to swamp the labour mar- 
ket in certain trades (as tailoring) and in certain places 
(chiefly the East-end of London). Thus the rate of wages 
is artificially depressed, and any rise is prevented. The 
objections to any restriction of immigration seem to be 
two: one sentimental, the other practical. The first 
is that the ‘island of the savage and free’ (as poets call 


They are physi- 


after a 
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it) would no longer be open to all-comers. The second js 
that the regulations would be difficult to enforce, for 


to smuggle people over would be comparatively easy. 


SomeTHInG has happened in Africa or in Europe— 
more probably in both—to cool Prince Bismarck’s zeal 
in the cause of German colonisation. His reply to the 
request of the German South-West Africa Company for 
material support in converting their proper claims in 
Damaraland into a position of real influence and authority 
has been a sore shock to the colony-makers of the Em- 
pire. ‘There is your reserved Sphere of Influence,’ he 
says in effect, ‘make the best of it; but don’t look 
for Imperial the 
‘It cannot be 
the duty of the Empire, nor is it included in Germany's 


funds do 


and Imperial troops to 
pioneer work of making a colony for you.’ 


Colonial policy,’ are his words, ‘ to support the introdue- 
tion of state institutions among uncivilised races, and to 
employ the military forces of the Empire to break the 
opposition of native chiefs to the enterprises of German 
subjects.’ In the meantime, here are the German Company 
waiting, uncomfortably enough, on the coast of Damara- 
land, and the King of the Damaras inviting them to come 
on. Though the Chancellor's answer is addressed to the 
subjects of Germany in South-West Africa, it is intended 
to be taken to heart as well by Dr. Peters. 





Tue decks are cleared in France for the great election 
battle of to-morrow, which is to be the undoing of General 
Boulanger or of the Constitution. 1800 candidates 
have come forward for nearly 600 seats. What the issue 
may be none shall say ; but if the fight is to be won by 
dint of proclamations, le brav’ 
Général would be certain of victory. 


Some 


boasting and abusive 
He has learned a 
lesson from adversity, however, and in his last manifesto 
he announces that he will not have a single vote wasted 
upon himself, except in the eighteenth arrondissement of 
the Seine. The members of the Government have also 
been prodigal of words about their patriotism and all that 
sort of thing; but they probably rely far more upon the 
pains they have taken to propitiate the municipal mind of 
France (through the municipal stomach) and upon the ad- 
vertising effect of the Exhibition in the Champ de Mars. 


Spain is always on the outlook for chances of settling 
some of her old scores against the Moors; and now the 
people of the Riff coast have given her a chance. They 
have boarded and plundered a Spanish coasting-vessel, and 
taken the captain and crew prisoners. Somebody has said 
that between a Riffian and a ruffian there is only the differ- 
If the Sultan Muley Hassan were to 
venture among them, they are capable of treating him 
with as little respect as the Spanish flag and the Spanish 


ence of a letter. 


sailors: it would please him to see them punished, pro- 
But they 
may prefer to make the Sultan do duty for his subjects, 


vided the Spaniards would then go away. 
and to raise the whole Morocco Question. 


Tue American cruiser Baltimore is said—on a trial trip 
in heavy weather—to have run off twenty knots an 
hour. An overmastering instinct of belittlement has not 
hitherto been regarded as one of the salient defects in 
the American character. It is just possible that the 
new war-ship’s performances may prove less admirable 
than they have been depicted by the celebrants of her 
But anything like the speed 
with which she is credited, another proof has been 


pace. if she achieved 
given of the culpable indifference of the Admiralty 
to the all-important question of speed in a fighting- 


ship. The present naval authorities have in many ways 
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shown a most commendable superiority to their pre- 
decessors in power. Still, the fact remains that they 
are not yet fully alive to the overwhelming importance 
of speed in the ships on which in war-time the protection 
of our commerce would devolve. So long as Italy, Spain, 
and America possess cruisers which no ship carrying the 
Union Jack can overhaul, so long we must remain in diffi- 
dence as to our security in war-time and in distrust of the 
powers that be. The Clyde yards can turn out ships as 
fast as, not to say faster than, any cruiser sailing under a 
foreign flag. When will they be given their opportunity— 
unhampered by Admiralty stipulations ? 

Tue strike is as good as over, but the bitterness is not. 
The men have gone on again, and in most of the 
docks have settled down to work with the non-unionists 
engaged by the directors without much difficulty. In 
certain others, though, the ‘ blacklegs’ have been roughly 
handled, and the behaviour of the unionists has been bad 
enough to make a good many people blush for having 
Worst of all, 


perhaps, Mr. Monro has been tested and found wanting. 


expended so much sympathy on them. 


A mob appears to have got possession of the Albert 
Dock with a view to clearing out the blacklegs 
whom the directors have very properly refused to dis- 
charge. Mr. Monro was requested to interfere and 
restore order; and Mr. Monro refused to do either. Of 
course the directors are indignant enough, while The 
Standard, which is not quick at bluntness, has made 
haste to declare that Mr. Monro is unfit for his place. 
Unreadiness and indecision are certainly not the qualities 
that you look for in a chief of police; and as Mr. 
Monro is burdened with his share of them, the reflec- 
tion is inevitable that London was fortunate in the 
manner of the strike, and that the end of it came none 


too soon. 


Tue averages made by the leading batsmen during 
the past season have now been published. Gunn, the 
Notts professional, holds the place of honour, he having 





made a total of 1299 runs in 38 innings—an average of 
38-7. Arthur Shrewsbury—though he has this summer 
shown nothing like the dazzling form he exhibited before 
he betook him to the wash of Australasian seas—stands 
second on the list with an average of 37:4. Then come 
Mr. L. Wilson (who, however, took part in only 10 
matches), Barnes, Maurice Read, and Dr. W. G. Grace. 
The incomparable Doctor is only accredited with an 
average of 32-20. But whereas Shrewsbury has taken part 
in but 16 first-class matches, the champion has figured in 
45; and the aggregate of runs scored by the Doctor, 
viz. 1396, is nearly a hundred more than the number 
scored by any other player. Lohmann has maintained 
his supremacy with the ball—two hundred batsmen and 
two having fallen in the course of 48 innings to this 
Devourer of Wickets. The batting figures show a con- 
siderable advance on those of the previous season. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS SURVEYED. 


HE French elections are of the utmost importance 
—for France ; their importance for the rest of 
Europe has been exaggerated. The partisans of the 
existing régi are anxious to make out that its over- 
throw by the Boulangist combination means not only 
civil war but war abroad; and some Paris correspon- 
dents of English newspapers, who are most improperly 
allowed to write as partisans and not merely as repor- 
ters, assure us that so it will be. For our own part, we 
do not doubt at all that the destruction of the pre- 
sent order of things would be a deep misfortune for 
France. Confusion must ensue upon such an event 
before long. Confusion, indeed, is the first purpose 
of the rival parties which were combined to attack the 
Government ; each of the conspiring factions being 
evidently moved by the idea that the shortest way to 
success for itself is through general disorder. Civil 
strife, therefore, or something almost as bad, is very 
likely to follow upon the defeat of the Government 
party ; but as for the immediate foreign war which is 
predicted so confidently, that is another matter. Danger 
of it there is, of course ; and it may proceed from either 
of two sources. The present order of things in France 
being overthrown, the next occupant of power may 
find himself under a real or fancied obligation to settle 
the foundations of his authority by appeal to the well- 
known ‘ military instincts of the people. That is one 
source of apprehension. The other is that the chiefs of 
the League of Peace may see in the confusions of 
France a good opportunity of striking at the informal 
alliance which they dread so much, and will certainly 
have to deal with somehow, sooner or later. 

Now as to the first of these anticipations, this is to be 
said. The wishes of the Czar must be consulted by any 
French Government that depends on alliance with him. 
Without previous agreement with Russia no French 
Government in its senses would seek occasion to make 
war on Germany and her allies. It would be madness 
complete to do so against the Czar’s injunctions 
to the contrary. Therefore the question arises 
whether the Russian Government, which has so 
far shown a quiet determination to wear down 
the Triple Alliance by playing a ‘waiting game,’ is 
likely to agree with a disorganised France that the 
time has come for offensive operations. It does not 
seem probable. Another thing comes nearer to likeli- 
hood, though it may not appear very probable either. 
A Boulangist Government—or whatever it might be 
that succeeded the present régime in France—need not 
necessarily fall foul of Germany if it thought a display 
of military swagger essential to its well-being. It would 
be perfectly easy to fan into flame the ever-smouldering 
hatred of England ; easy to find in Egypt, for instance, 
occasion of offence; and we do not know, it is not a 
matter of certainty, that any single Continental Power 
would be sorry to see us at loggerheads with the French, 
our rulers harassed, our ‘selfish serenity” fluttered, our 
pride cut down a little. In mentioning this possibility 
we are not prophesying ; we have no particular concern 
about it, and are persuaded that it would be almost as 
hazardous a game to fall out with England as to attack 
Germany. But the discussions of those who dwell on 
the likelihood that a Boulangist Government would be 
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forced into war for existence’ sake are incomplete if they 
leave this alternative out of account. . 

There remains the other danger to peace should the 
Boulangist-Royalist-Imperialist conspiracy succeed in 
throwing France into confusion. It might happen that 
the Allied Powers would seize as promising an oppor- 
tunity for ridding themselves of their fears as they are 
likely to be favoured with. 
danger of the two. 


This seems the greater 
We may depend upon it that the 
anxieties and the dread that produced the Triple 
Alliance are not diminishing. Every member of that 
compact is inflicted with increasing troubles. — In 
Austria a new crop of domestic disturbance has arisen 
lately. Italy is breaking down financially under the 
weight of an expenditure that is largely incurred for 
armaments ; and this distress, which cannot continue 
much longer without running to absolute disaster, 
strengthens a by no means inconsiderable party which 
is opposed to Signor Crispi’s foreign policies altogether. 
At Berlin there is at least as much nervousness about 
the future, should France and Russia continue to 
arm themselves in peace, as ever there was; while 
there is not so much wisdom to control impatience 
or check the thirst of military domination. All 
these circumstances favour the suspicion that if the 
League of Peace found either of the two other great 
European Powers at a clear disadvantage, they would 
risk attack and have done with it. But here an im- 
portant consideration steps in. The disadvantage which 
we are now contemplating would disappear the moment 
attack was delivered. Political dissension in France 


would cease on the instant. The whole people would 


fall into rank for defence, as speedily and readily as it 
would to-day. 


Another consideration : in making a 
stroke like that the League of Peace would win no help 
from this country, and would forfeit every claim 
to British sympathy. We understand leagues of 
peace formed to forbid and to punish enterprises 
of revenge or aggression, but not such a_ league 
of peace as the Triple Alliance would become if 
it fell to crushing France in the midst of her domestic 
misfortunes—even though those misfortunes were occa- 
sioned by her own follies. Besides, we cannot afford 
the crushing of France; and no doubt Her Majesty's 
Government have made that quite understood at 
Berlin. 

From all this, then, we gather the impression that 
the question of peace and war does not depend so much 
on the upshot of the French elections as some would 
have us believe. Meanwhile, however, actual danger 
has been descried in the Russian proceedings on 
the Armenian borders of Turkey and in South- 
Eastern Europe; and this at least is certain. The 
confidence of Russia in acquiring before long an 
impregnably commanding position in the Balkan penin- 
sula is greater than ever, and more than ever justified. 
Affinity of race and a common religion are doing their 
work there ; and though we do hear of active intrigues, 
of ‘ risings’ prepared, and of military intervention to 
follow, we shall hold to the belief that Russia is in no 
hurry to take possession of her inheritance in those 
parts. ‘There, too, she prefers to wait, though neither 
unprepared nor very unwilling to strike. Some time 
ago there was a possibility of uniting these little states 
in a confederation under the protection of Great 
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Britain, the German Powers, and Italy. That time 
seems to have passed away: confederation under Rus. 
sian protection is more probable now, and_ plans 
to that effect have been published lately. As to 
Armenia, there the Russians seem to be pushing 
on with some vigour and determination. Of our own 
knowledge we can say that in those regions war- 
preparations are being carried on in a measure, and of a 
kind, which ‘the customary autumn manceuvres” fail to 
Fort} 


fications are being strengthened, roads are being pre- 


account for—and the newspapers do not report. 


pared, men, guns, and ammunition are constantly 
smuggled in, commissariat contracts have been made, 
out of all proportion to the needs of ‘autumn man- 
ceuvres.” The explanation of it? Not war, necessarily, 
Perhaps this is Russia’s commentary on the endeavours 
of the German Government to bring Turkey into the 
Triple Alliance: thus it is, perhaps, that she frames 
her advice to the Sultan to be careful of what he is 
about. Here, at any rate, is a natural and easy ex- 
planation of what otherwise would wear a rather ugly 
look, judging from what we hear of the matter. 


‘TRIAL BY IDIOTS. 
agen is always a certain amount of amusement 
t 


o be got out of the old list of Parliamentary 
disqualifications, by which Peers, Policemen, Women 
and Idiots were forbidden to exercise the privileges of a 
citizen. The Americans, who are nothing if not enter- 
prising, have apparently learned the lesson and bettered 
the instruction. To judge from the preliminary proceed- 
ings in the case of the murder of Dr. Cronin, the rule 
of disqualification seems to have been a good deal 
wider, and at the same time a good deal simpler than 
that formerly laid down by the laws of our own country. 
The privilege or duty, whichever we call it, of acting 
upon a jury in the United States is open to all with 
only two exceptions. Every American citizen of, Sane 
mind is excluded. Every person in the United States 
The 


balance of the population is eligible, but apparently 


who is not an American citizen is also excluded. 


the whereabouts of the balance has not been discovered. 

Such appears, without any serious exaggeration, to be 
the rule which guides the court in the rejection of jury- 
Hitherto not only 
has no jury been secured, but, humanly speaking, there 


men in the proceedings referred to. 


does not seem to be the slightest reason why one should 
The State strikes off all Irishmen on 
the ground that the question to be tried is an Irish con- 
spiracy in respect of which Irishmen are likely to take 
The defence object to Amer'- 
cans because they are not Irishmen, to Englishmen he- 


ever be secured. 


a strongly biassed view. 


cause they are Englishmen, to Germans on no publicly 
stated grounds, but probably because there is a pretty 
general belief that the German and the Irish elements 
do not love each other very much. By way of adding 
to the complications of the position the court has 
apparently decided that any person, no matter what 
his creed, party, or nationality, who is familiar with 
the circumstanses of the case as recorded in the public 
prints is ipso facto disqualified. the 
‘ase and every incident of it have been discussed 


Inasmuch as 


for cays and months in every newspaper within five 
hundred miles of the scene of the murder, it is pretty 
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obvious that the only persons who in the eye of the 
United States officers and of the conflicting parties are 
entitled to be placed upon the panel are congenital 
idiots or deaf-mutes. 

The whole affair is laughable enough in its way. At 
the same time it is rather melancholy to contemplate 
such an entire failure of justice as is likely to take place. 
We do not, however, believe that in the long-run the 
prosecution will fail. ‘The Americans have sometimes 
a rough-and-ready way of dispensing with techni 
calities, as they may here when convinced it is  in- 
tended to obtain perpetual immunity for the system 
of conspiracy and murder on which the Irish faction, in 
the United States as in Ireland, depends. That there 
has been such a conspiracy is already perfectly apparent, 
and it is also plain that a large party are doing every- 
thing in their power to prevent any light from being 
thrown upon its dark recesses. 

It is interesting to note that, whatever be their share 
in the criminal part of the conspiracy, the leading men 
of the party who are seeking to defeat justice are those 
who have long been known as the leading lights of the 
*arnellite cause across the water. It is also interesting 
to note that the Americans are finding out once more, 
as they have had reason to find out on several previous 
occasions, that the institutions of a free country can 
only safely be enjoyed by a free people. The Trish in 
America are not a free people: they are enslaved by 
a tyranny which they have created for themselves. 
Crushed by secret societies, compelled to forfeit their 
own judgment, now in deference to an ignorant priest- 
hood and now in obedience to some ‘ Molly Maguire’ 
court or some boycotting league, they endeavour to de- 
grade the courts of a great nation to the level of the in- 
stitutions which they have adopted by their own choice. 
As in America soin Ireland. The miserable exhibition 
of impertinence and vulgarity which marked the pro- 
ceedings in court at the recent trial at Fermoy is on all 
fours with the performance which is taking place day 
after day in the criminal court at Chicago. It will be 
interesting to see how long the Americans will tolerate 
the sort of thing which we have borne so contentedly, 
and of which the Gladstonians have now apparently be- 
come the regular apologists. We confess to a belief 
that the common sense of the United States will not 


consent to add a new clause to the constitution of 


the country, and at the bidding of a band of Irish 
conspirators to substitute ‘ trial by idiots” for the 
‘arlier institution of ‘trial by peers.’ 





UNDER WHICH KING - 


TINO find decision, collect a posse of doctors and set 
them disagreeing all they know. It used to be 
the other way, no doubt; but we have changed all that, 
for we have invented the symposium in print—-the sym- 
posium which is to the more skittish among the monthly 
reviews what the interview is to the less squeamish of the 
daily prints. A good example occurs in the new Uni- 
versal. "The subject is The Teaching of Art, and the 
symposiacs are Sir James Linton, Messrs. Herkomer, 
Walter Crane, and La Thangue, and the ineffable 
Fditor. All, or nearly all, are experts, and none 
appears to care a rush for any of the others. ‘The 
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result is such a cacophony of theories, such a pensive 
anarchy of opinion, as, one would think, might satisfy 
a certain eminent correspondent of The St. James’s— 
the gentleman, to wit, who takes in most of the dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies, and is yet capable of literary 
loneliness (as it were) and the longing for more. 

Mr. Herkomer—whose veins, it was once remarked 
by an excited friend, seem to run with spirit instead of 
blood—leads off the dance ; and the moral of his prelec- 
tion is that all is vanity out of Bushey. His power is 
‘absolute in the academical department’; there they 
‘elect fellows, associates, and members’; the fellows 
and associates are tired in caps and gowns ‘ somewhat 
after the collegiate type’; there is a tennis-ground 
attached, ‘in the winter the students get up the most 
charming and at the same time inexpensive impromptu 
dances,’ or take all the excitement they can out of ‘ my 
theatre. Is it wonderful if students who ‘ once taste 
the art-life’ at Bushey ‘ are happy nowhere else, if to 
the flat and unprofitable ‘fun and deevilment’ of 
Bullier, they prefer the madness of lawn tennis and the 
violent delights of ‘my theatre’? They would 
be unreasonable if they did otherwise, for Mr. Her- 
komer not only aims at ‘coaxing out their indi- 
viduality "—a quality without which no British stu- 





dent is complete — but gets them commissions as 





well. One of his pupils—an engraver—started at £50, 
and now gets nine times as much per plate ; another 
has three years’ work ahead on the strength of ‘some- 
thing done at Bushey’ ; ‘ copying my portraits * is also a 
‘source of income’ for these fortunate youths; also ‘I 
now get letters asking me to recommend young students 
who will paint portraits for £50 or £100, and ‘ these 
commissions are increasing fast.” As for the teaching, 
it includes a good deal of work from the cast and 
from the life, with changes of light and a certain 
amount of painting out of doors; two ladies were 
expelled for trying to ‘ propagate the idea’ that it is 
‘wicked to draw from the nude female’; no ‘ artificial 
crutches*> (what is an artificial crutch, and what a 
natural ?) are bestowed on anybody; and the conse- 
quence is that many of the students have ‘turned out 
successful painters, all of whom are ‘ my enthusiastic 
followers, though none of them ‘paint in my style. 
To look about you at Bushey, in fact, is to come upon 
the navel of the arts. There are they that prate of 
Gérome’s and of Jullien’s, of South Kensington and the 
Beaux-Arts and even the London Slade. But these are 
plainly in error. Not here,O Apollo, but at Bushey. Only 
at Bushey are you refused the aid of artificial crutches 
and made free of the austere pleasures of ‘my theatre.” 
Once a student at Bushey, always a student at Bushey ; 
for, you have the Master’s word for it (and he, if any- 
body, knows), you can be happy nowhere else. And 
why Bushey is still Bushey, and not Mecca or Jeru- 
salem, is the only thing that Mr. Herkomer has for- 
gotten to explain. 

Perhaps Mr. La Thangue could tell us if he would ; 
but he has other fish to fry, and does not so much as 
once mention either Bushey or the Master of Bushey. 
What he concerns himself with is the difference between 
learning in London and learning in Paris, and there- 
with the Academical reforms that are necessary before 
a painter can hope to be taught his trade in the former 
citv. In dealing with the first point he defends the 
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French from the charge of that want of individuality 
against which they fence themselves so warily at Bushey ; 
and by simply giving the list of a certain studio, and 
grouping together the names of Paul Dubois, Jules 
Breton, Rodin, Bastien-Lepage, Dagnan-Bouveret, and 
Puvis de Chavannes, disposes of it completely enough. 
As regards the second, he contends that the new mem- 
bers of the R.A. must be elected by all the artists in 
the country, and with that ‘ elected yearly.” That, he 
says, would make the R.A. really representative and 
really useful, for then the Academicians pro tem. would 
be ‘ sensitive to every improvement and advance in art, 
and we should be spared the shame of witnessing the 
misdirection and obscuration of British painting by a 
set of men ‘ whose artistic light, once very dim indeed, 
has long since flickered and gone out. In his attack 
upon the R.A. Mr. La Thangue is heavily backed by 
his Editor. ‘In the last six years’ that gentleman con- 
fesses to at least two hundred studies * of the sea alone 
and nearly as many of landscape”; he has worked for the 
theatre and the booksellers, for architects and decora- 
tors and editors ; he has ‘ even found commercial people 





confiding enough’—a gentlemanly adjective, ‘confiding’! 

—‘to pay hard dollars for my work*; and he feels that 
‘without undue egotism” he may assert himself to have 
‘some slight claim” to the title of * practical artist.” 
His indictment of the R.A. is, of course, tremendous ; 
but much as he disdains that corporation, and bitterly 
as he recapitulates its errors and its faults, he is vet 
more deeply concerned for the public at large. ‘The 
outlook is hopeless, for the simple reason that—and 
may not this explain the confidingness of certain * com- 
mercial people > we wot of -—that *we English people 
do not care about art. It is a dreadful charge to 
make, but Mr. Quilter makes it in italics, so that 
it is probably true. At all events it is true enough 
to him, for he goes on to insist that it is we our- 
selves who must be educated, and that to this end 
we must demand of our painters ‘the beautiful ex- 
pression of those thoughts and feelings that make life 
fair or terrible, and therewith ‘the adequate rendering 
of those scenes among which we live and move, and so 
forth, and so forth. How to get this * beautiful ex- 
pression ’ and this * adequate rendering” under existing 
conditions Mr. Quilter forgets to say. Probably he was 
too sorrowful, or too high-minded, to think about it. 
But it is only a detail after all, and it may safely be 
left to the ‘practical artist” For us, our duty is to 
educate; and we can do that on (among other things) 
the pictures in The Universal Review. 

As for Mr. Walter Crane he demands of the destinies 
‘a reasonable human life, with fair play for the ideas 
and the senses and food for the drama of the eye, 
plenty of ‘demonstration—always demonstration, and 
‘a primary training in some forms of handicraft’ ; 
while Sir James Linton’s ideal consists in our reverting 
to the old apprentice system, and binding ourselves to 
a master for a term of years as De Wint and others 
And so the wrangle goes on, and next 





before us. 


month will bring its little anarchy of specifics even as 
the present has done, and we shall be no nearer the end 
of anything but babble than we are now. The one and 
only cheering circumstance is that everybody appears 
to believe that the production of art is possible. They 
are agreed that all roads lead to Bushey (as Mr. 
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Herkomer would put it), though each is confident that 
his own is the sole right road, and everybody else’s ‘is 
the wrong. 


ARRAN. 


HE Glasgow speculator—in other words, every 
man in Glasgow who knows where he can lay his 
hands on a thousand pounds—has just sustained a griev- 
ous disappointment. An emphatic denial has been 
given to the report, which had been set afloat for the 
thousandth time, to the effect that the Duke of Hamil- 
ton meditates the alienation and sale of the Island of 
Arran. The sole consolation that the speculator has 
left to him is that the denial is not in the strictest 
sense official and authoritative, and that any day the 
Duke may do what he has been credited with intending 
every month for the past ten years. Still, a great 
chance for putting a vast amount of good money to a 
bad purpose has been lost or indefinitely postponed. 
Had the rumour as to the Duke's designs been veri- 
fied, a great company would undoubtedly have been 
formed to buy Arran and convert it into a huge 
watering-place—a compound of Rothesay and Tigh- 
The Kyles of Bute, the Clyde lochs, 
the Ayrshire coast, Helensburgh, have all been, if 


na-Bruaich. 


not plaved out, certainly over-built. But to the 
builder, if not to the tourist, Arran is to all in- 
tents and purposes virgin soil. If he were let loose 


on Brodick, Loch Ranza, Whiting Bay, and Lamilash, 


and allowed to work his vile will in the erection of 


monster hotels and desirable villa-residences, there is 
no question whatever that the island would be trans 
formed even more rapidly than the Hampshire hamlet 
out of which has been evolved Bournemouth, with its 
population of 25,000 and its happy combination of the 
attractions of Ramsgate and Cannes. 

For, of all seaside resorts within a reasonable dis- 
tance of Glasgow, or for that matter of Edinburgh, 
Arran unquestionably offers in itself most of the varie- 
ties of Scottish scenery and most of the health-giving 
properties of Scottish air. It is almost as bracing as 
North Berwick ; but when full justice is done to 'Tan- 
tallon and the Bass and the Law and Dirleton—that 
model Scottish village—who can deny that the flatness of 
the ground in the vicinity of the City of the Lifeboat can 
not be compared to the gorges and glens of Arran, the 
boulders of Glen-lorsa, the amphitheatre leading into 
the valley of Glen-Rosa, the bold heights of Goatfell, 
and the basaltic pavement at Dippen Point? Even 
good Dryasdust of the guide-book rises into eloquence, 
much as Hobbes once—and once only : in 

Like a star upon her bosom lay 

His beautiful and shining golden head— 
rose into something like poetry; for he tells of Arran 
that ‘viewed in any direction, either from the firth 
or from the adjacent mainland, it presents a singu 
larly grand and striking picture; and the prospects 
to be obtained from its higher central vantage points 
command the finest combinations of land and water 
scenery, backed by grand mountain ranges on all 
sides, save to the south, where Ailsa Craig, “ that 
lonely watcher of the deep,” rises hazily from the sea, 
with the Irish coast in the far distance.” And then, 
as Dryasdust. descending to most pedestrian prose, or 
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at least to the prose of the economical tricyclist with a 
scientific or antiquarian turn, reminds us,‘ Apart from 
the attractions of its gorgeous scenery and pure 
bracing atmosphere, the geology, mineralogy, and in a 
lesser degree the archeology of Arran constitute it a 
grand museum, richly stored, and arranged for the 
student by the hand of nature. Above all things, 


there is no doubt as to the quality of the ozone of 


Arran. Sometimes ozone is too. self-assertive, too 
pronounced: as in Margate, where it renders even 
the man of refinement riotously *Arryish; or in St. 
Andrews, where it too frequently takes the form of a 
cold which lasts a fortnight. Sometimes it is conspicu- 
ous by its absence, as in the more enervating regions 
of Rothesay; or by its too languid presence, as at 
Prestwick. 
the ozone of Arran. 


But there is no self-consciousness about 
It suffuses, it pervades ; it does 
not ostentatiously or directly brace ; it does not ham- 
per or embarrass ; it does not render you ready to 
prefer the latest conventionality of Mudie to the 
ascent of Goatfell. 
you awake of a morning to find yourself possessed by 
it. A month of Arran is, for folks who are not 
uproariously robust or for the valetudinarians or 


You do not consciously acquire it ; 


weaklings who go to Rothesay, equivalent to six weeks 
at any other watering-place within the Clyde basin. 
Yet may the day be far distant when the Island of 
Arran shall be to Glasgow what (O infandum !) the Isle 
of Man has become to Manchester and Liverpool. 
Coleridge has bewailed the plebification of knowledge. 
But even the plebification of knowledge is as nothing 
compared with the plebification of the ozone of Arran. 
To tell the truth, things are quite bad enough. There 
is not an available room in Brodick or Lamlash or the 
subordinate villages that has not its occupant—if not 
its half-dozen occupants—during the months of July 
and August. But then, the rooms that are available 
are, thanks to the resolute conservatism of the Duke of 
Hamilton, remarkably few. The seaside acecommoda- 
tion is notoriously—and happily—worse than it is any- 
where else in Scotland. It is therefore only through the 
gate of a moral entrance examination that one reaches 
Arran. You must love it for itself alone, for its 
scenery, for its ozone, for its antiquities: not because 
you find it a Pollokshields or a Dowanhill-on-Sea. 
Thus it is that the summer visitors to Arran are 
not only limited in number, but are the elect of their 
order, to this extent that they are compelled by circum- 
stances to care for the open air alone. 
mountain,” advises Marcus Aurelius 


‘Live as on a 
; and it is not 
only possible to be a Stoic in Arran in the refined im- 
perial sense : it is practically impossible to be anything 
else, 

Yet life in Arran is not all Stoicism ; it is Stoicism 
tempered with good drives, good walks, good inns, and 
good whisky. Let no man despise the third or even 
the fourth, if he wishes to appreciate the first and the 
second. Donne was, as usual, fantastically shrewd 
when he counselled : 


‘Be thine own home, and in thyself dwell, 
Inn anywhere ; continuance maketh hell.’ 


But had Donne lived into the nineteenth century, 
and visited that Arran which is in itself a survival 
of the eighteenth, he would not have said ‘ Inn any- 
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Rather would he have fallen back on the 
commonplace Epicureanism of the more commonplace 
thinker who took his ease in his inn, who found con- 
tinuance there not hell but heaven. At almost every 
stage in every walk or excursion by coach in Arran one 
lights upon a cosy village sheltered from the wind, 
and in its centre a modest hostelry, with no appalling 
attractions inviting the wayfarer (if he be a fool) to 
enter therein, but neat, clean, warm, quietly prosperous, 


: 
where. 


and offering to man refreshment in which there is not 
the faintest suspicion of fusel-oil. A day cometh, no 
doubt, when no man shall drink, when he shall rely 
upon subjective consolations only. But that day has 
It is still permissible for the most blest 
of all men—he who silently, anonymously, and mod- 


not yet come. 


estly makes his own way through life, as fishes glide, 
leaving no print where they pass—to enter into a quiet 
village inn, and by spending a few coppers reconstruct 
the world on the basis of his own ideals: nay, pass from 
it into that other world of realised ideals, where there 
is no pursuit of useless knowledge and useless business— 
where grand old men cease from troubling, and even 
Lord Randolph is at rest. 
found in Arran. 


Such inns are yet to be 
From their destruction, good Duke 
deliver us! 


‘NOTIONSS 


TYVHE wonderland of the modern world is certainly 

America. She reeks with the material of romance, 
and her mission is to startle and amaze. The cracker may 
be anything you like, from a new view of Dickens to a 
Champion of the World who never fought with the 
naked mauleys in his life; but it is pretty certain to 
go off, and the sound of it is heard through the length 
One feels that * photo- 
grapher’ Volti—Volti of the spirit negatives—did ill 
to be born in Italy. He should have been an American, 


and breadth of civilisation. 


and have produced us negatives of Mr. Blaine’s regard 
for truth, and the patriotism of General Harrison, 
and the morality of Mr. Alexander Sullivan (of Chicago), 
and the good taste of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. ‘That 
would have been a function worthy of the camera 
But the loss 
She is always capable 
of cutting her own record; and she has but now 


of genius which has made him famous. 
is less America’s than Volti’s. 


achieved a pair of such first-class miracles as she her- 
self has seldom if ever surpassed. ‘The one is a 
Prophetess who predicts (in The Forum) the total 
disappearance of the race of domestic servants; and 
the other a Prohibitionist—Charles A. Boutelle the 
name of him—who is willing to confess that, whatever 
the effects elsewhere, in the city where he edits the 
local paper his fad has been, and is, a deplorable and 
utter failure. 

‘It’s a long time between drinks, observed the 
Governor of North Carolina (that powerful thinker !) to 
the Governor of South Carolina ; and they corrected the 
error instantly. The scene of this historic incident has 
not been told to us ; but assuredly it could have been 
nowhere in the State of Maine. For the State of 
Maine abounds in violent prohibitionists, and the aims 
and effects of the Liquor Law called after it have made 
it famous wherever teetotallers are found and temperance 
literature has any hold upon the population. Probably 
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Sir Wilfrid Lawson has less endeared himself to the 
moralists who are constrained by a stern sense of the duty 
of intermeddling to attempt the unhappiness of their 
wiser neighbours than the illustrious General Neal Dow ; 
and General Neal Dow is one of the shining lights of 
Maine, and if you could only believe the half of what he 
tells you about the city of Bangor you would see in the 
Bangorites such a generation of practical abstainers as 
nowhere else exists save in the visions of wild temper- 
ance novelists. Now Bangor, which is the third largest 
city in the State, is the city of General Neal Dow, 
and also of Mr. Charles <A. Boutelle ; 
and so potent is the effect of precept and example in 
its case that it is now contending with its sister town 
of Portland for the honour of being the drunkenest city 
The General has preached 


and such 


in the bosom of the Union. 
and practised,and the editor has practised and preached ; 
for thirty years the taverns have had to go (in peril of 
their lives ') disguised as chemists’ shops ; five years ago 
some 70,000 votes were cast for a prohibition amend- 
ment against some 23,000 in favour of free drinking ; 
and the result is that it is doubtful whether Portland is 
drunker than Bangor, or Bangor is drunker than Port- 
land. Both are given over to ‘rum-rule, and in both 
‘the drunkard mills are again running on full time’ 
and ‘ grinding out their sickening grist of inebriates.’ 
Worst touch of all, Mr. Boutelle admits that, as far as 
Bangor is concerned, the public sentiment of the place, 
which is one of 17,000 inhabitants, ‘ will not sustain the 
enforcement of the law’ against the vending and the 
consumption of alcoholic mixtures. The Saloon Fiend 
rages unchecked; and though Portland swears she 
is not nearly so drunk Bangor, while Bangor vows 
that Portland is far more drunk than she, it is plain 
that in developing this double-flower of drunkenhead 
—these Rival Queens, the Roxana and Statira of alco- 
holism —at the very heart of a teetotal population, no 
less than in adorning one of them with a prohibitionist 
who despairs of prohibition, America has been equal to 
herself. 

The sybil of The Forum is less amusing to look 
upon than Portland advanced in liquor abjuring its 
reputation in favour of Bangor drunk and disorderly; 
but her serious uses are nelthone few nor unimportant. 
It is a fact that Ireland is too much for America: that 
Bridget in the kitchen is at least as demoralising an 
influence as Mick politics. In other words, the 
‘help’ makes home impossible, so that there is 
nothing for it but to abolish the help and to in- 
vent another kind of home. To talk of this is one 
thing, to do it another; but our prophetess seems 
equal to both functions. She is Jogical, practical, 
far-seeing, inspired, quick to accept facts for what 
they are worth and to coin defeats into victories 
—all a little in the manner of Mr. W. T. Stead; 
and to the red and raging eye in which she reflects 
the future things are as clearly mirrored as you please. 
Are we to lodge in platoons, tended by independent 
artists in service coming from without and departing 
into space as soon as ever their ministrations are 
accomplished ? Are our kitchens to cease from being, 
and is the bright romance of cook and policeman to 
become impossible? Are we to have no nursemaids 
nor perambulators nor cousins in the Guards, but must 
life be either a waste of waiters and hotels or an 
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arrangement in faces remote as the dustman’s and not 
nearly so familiar as the baker’s ? ‘These are questions 
the lady must answer for herself. She has uttered her 
message, and it is not her fault that her message tends 
to discomfort and depress. It is American-born, and is 


not America the home of Mr. W. D. Howells ? 





SOCIALIST SENTIMENT AND THE STRIKE. 


TEYNHE London strike proved successful—we mean, of 


course, as to its immediate purposes—for reasons 
that distinguish it from every other. These we pointed 
out some weeks ago, as giving the world more to think 
about than any previous shtilce supplied. The longer 
the strike lasted the more pronounced and the more 
remarkable did its peculiarities become: so that when 
we review the period during which it lasted, and note 
how it was carried on, how it was sustained, and how it 
ended, we may reasonably ask whether a new page in 
the social history of England has not been opened. 

To repeat what we said at the time, no sooner had 
the strike begun than it brought to light a remarkable 
increase of sympathy with it. Paid labour on the one 
hand and on the other an almost astonishing indis- 
position to fall back upon the dogmas of political 
economy. Here and there they were heard, but in 
nothing like the volume, nothing like the confidence, 
with which they were repeated in similar conflicts that 
were far less threatening. How to account for a change 
of feeling so significant as this is a question of great im- 
portance ; for it may influence the whole course of our 
social relations. More things than one go to the ex- 
planation of it—some general, some particular. In the 
first place this is to be said. Reasonably or unreason- 
ably, the doctrines of political economy, as taught by 
the older and more positive professors of the so-called 
science, have fallen under suspicion. Some of its own 
most learned doctors, indeed, have begun to speak with 
hesitation, admitting apparently that ‘laws’ which 
ought to work invariably and universally are open to 
disturbance in various ways, and cannot be enforced 
profitably at all times, all nations, and under all 
circumstances. The common sense of the country 
turned to that view of the matter long before the pro- 
fessors of political economy would look at it ; but now 
it seems pretty clear that Capital itself, even when it is 
most bestead, resorts with far less alacrity to this 
‘inexorable law * and that unfailing penal consequence 
than it did a dozen years ago. Nearly the whole mass 
of economic dogma that then prev vailed may turn out 
to be right in the long-run: as to that we say nothing. 
Meantime, however, some of it has been quite over- 
thrown by observation and experience in the work-a- 
day world. Perfect theory becomes lost, bewildered, 
worthless, amidst matter-of-fact complications with 
which reasoning has no more to do than with 
the lowest passions of human nature: and we need 
not be surprised if a general revolt in the public 
mind against the pedantries and stringencies of 
the political economist is no longer doubtful. Right 
or wrong, there it is ; and the rebellion cannot go much 
further without producing results of an unexpected and 
momentous kind. Another change, which certainly 
cannot be regretted, lies below this one, perhaps. It is 
evident by many a sign and token that our times are 
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marked by a rapid, deeply vibrating extension of sym- 
yathy with the poor, Of course there is an explana- 
tion of this also; but it is one that we cannot enter 
upon here, for the reason that there is too much 
meaning in it to be brought into a little space. We 
must be content with the assertion of what no obser- 
vant mind can doubt; and so pass on to the more 
immediate and particular cause of the * popularity’ of 
the strike, so to speak 
class, and even including large numbers of factory- 





a popularity extending to every 


owners. ‘This is to be found, we believe, in the accounts 
of the ‘ sweating trades” which have lately appalled the 
public conscience ; while it is informed that there is no 
remedy of outward application that is not worse than 
the disease. Working on a preconceived distrust of 
the sterner teachings of dogmatic economy, as well 
as on the softer feeling of human kindness of 
which we have spoken, these dreadful stories and 
this hopeless information had stored the public mind 
with an impatience which found relief in uproarious 
sympathy with the dockers’ strike: a sympathy 
all the more cogent because the dock labourers 
seemed to be in much the same miserable and help- 
less case as our competitors with immigrant Jews. 
This we take to be the genesis of much ; and the whole 
history of the strike tells a similar tale. The men 
could not have held out so long, they must have yielded 
half their demands a fortnight before they gained 
nearly the whole, but for the pecuniary help so lavishly 
bestowed, and the stern countenance that was turned to 
the dock directors from the beginning of the contest. 
Equally sustaining to the labourers was another new 
thing in the history of strikes, and a portentously for- 
midable thing it is too. At other times, bodies of men 
on strike have received liberal aid in money from sym- 
pathetic trades-unions. In this case, the first effort of 
sympathy was not help in cash, but, instead, thousands 
of men employed in different ways threw themselves out 
of work to swell the little army of revolt ; and more 
would have done so if they had not been solicited to 
refrain. 

Put these novelties together—(they have a kindred 
origin, manifestly)—and it is evident that the dock 
strike of 1889 is not only remarkable in itself, but may 
signalise a great deal for the future. ‘There are good 
meanings in its strange peculiarities—no humane man 
can doubt it. But there are bad meanings too—signifi- 
cations of ill omen ; as every man of sense must see. ‘The 
diffusion of Socialist sentiment would do good rather than 
harm if—(the impossibilities, the rank absurdities of 
every Socialist plan of ‘reconstruction’ being well under- 
stood)—its effect were simply to nourish the spirit of 
commiseration and helpfulness which we do believe is 
more active amongst us than ever it was before. But 
should this sentiment operate—no matter how silently 
and indirectly—in favour of organised Socialistic effort, 
it is hard to say what direful mischiefs might not be 
generated in the body politic before erring kindness 
understood what it had done. And is it supposed that 
nothing of this sort lay at the root of the sympathy 
with the dockers’ strike so widely and unexpectedly 
displayed ? Nothing? Whosoever does think so has 
not within himself the wherewithal to test the varying 
currents that sway the human mind in populous socie- 





ties like our own. For our own part, at any rate, we are 
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persuaded that precisely such ajsentiment does exist: a 
Socialist sentiment, quite independent of opinion. — It 
has been spreading in a slow, vague way for some time 
past. It came out distinctly enough to be visible 
during this contest of the dock strike; which, how- 
ever, may yet have the result of suppressing or 
correcting it, because those who have become con- 
scious of it in themselves or others have occasion 
to see what it may lead to if it is not corrected. 
In most cases danger detected is danger averted ; 
and here an incipient danger has peeped out in quite 
sufficient clearness. More obvious is another danger. 
The strike has succeeded ; and it has succeeded in ways 
that invite to repetition on a broader scale of co-opera- 
tion. What might be done by a sweeping combination 
of strikes has often been talked of. Here combination 
on a comparatively small scale has been tried, and the 
result has not been discouraging at any point for either 
of the two kinds of men engaged in the trial :—one kind 
being represented by the professed social anarchist, the 
other by the vast numbers of work-people who are in- 
different to the utter ruin of trade thirty years hence if 
they can only get more wages to-day. ‘This may prove 
a very serious matter, and unhappily it is amongst the 
things that ‘can’t be helped now. But we have the 
consolation of knowing that many a worse alarm has 
come to nothing, and there is also good hope in our 
time that common kindness will work with common 
sense to keep capital and labour from conflicts ruinous 
to both. If that is to be done, however, the Burnses 
and the Norwoods must be discountenanced alike. 


FATHER O’D—. 
AIR: FATHER 0 FLYNN. 
pasaes OQ’ D— -, when your reverence stood slanging 
them, 
"Twasn’t at all like a priest was haranguing them ; 
A horse-coper it was that we thought was slang-whanging 
them: 


Didn't we listen, my jewel, with joy ! 
' 





Here’s a health to you, Father O’D 
Tanner and you are the boys will agree : 
Greatest oravtor and bouldest debater 


And sturdiest traitor inside of Fermoy ! 
Father O’ D——,, 'tis yourself has the trick of it! 
Balfour's removables (even !) were sick of it, 


Och, and the peelers, they felt every kick of it! 


Father O’D——, you're a broth of a boy 
Here’s a health to you, Father O’D—— ! 
What is five months to a spirit so free ? 
Greatest oraytor and bouldest debater 


And sturdiest traitor inside of Fermoy ! 





Father O’D 


Parnell (the darlint), as long as he ’s needing us 


, with the likes of you leading us, 


~ 


Long may keep cheating us, blinding us, bleeding us. 
Healy and him and O’Brine and Devoy! 

Here’s a health to you, Father O°’ D——, 

And a stick in the fist of you soon may we see, 

Greatest oraytor and bouldest debater 


And sturdiest traitor inside of Fermoy ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
LE BRAV’ GENERAL. 

HE elections which begin on Sunday, 22nd Septem- 
ber, and will end on the 6th of October are, so we 
learn on all hands, to decide whether General Boulanger 
is or is not to be master of France. Perhaps this is 
putting it a little too grandly; but, after all, the ex- 
aggeration—if exaggeration there be—is only a swollen 
version of the truth. In France and out of it all men 
who care anything for these elections are asking them- 
selves how the Général will look when the voting is 
Let us look 
at it with the gravity surely due to something which 
touches the future of France and therefore interests all 


done. Now this is a very considerable fact. 


Europe. Just one hundred years ago, as we have been 
profusely reminded, France made her great Revolution. 
The significance of that event has been commented on 
very diversely, but it has been universally allowed. This 
at least no man denies: that the Revolution was the end 
of centuries of history and the beginning of a new time. 
Well, after a century of experiment what has the new 
venture come to? Anarchy has been tried, and a great 
conqueror, and then the legitimate King again, and then a 
middle class King, and then more anarchy, and then a 
parody of the great conqueror, then again fresh anarchy, 
Now, at the 
end of it all, France has gravely to decide whether 


then makeshifts too numerous to mention. 


she proposes to submit to be governed by cliques of the 
smallest of mankind, or to sweep them away for the benefit 
of one who is variously called a St.-Arnaud de Café Chan- 
tant, the sham Cesar, the rag-doll Cesar, and le braw 
Général. It is a reductioad absurdum of a revolution if ever 
there was one. It is as if we had to choose between a 
Mr. Labouchere who never had been funny and a string 
of Mr. Shaw-Lefevres, some of them grievously sus- 
pected of not being quite straight in money matters— 
and all known, beyond peradventure, to be incapable of 
governing. 

This position of his is the one really interesting thing 
about the Général. Considered as a thing in himself he 
is easy to talk about, and yet withal there is a difficulty 
about him. The ease we owe to the manifest fact that 
he is a bundle of stage properties, mostly second-hand. 
The difficulty comes from a certain puzzle: What is there in 
the middle of this bundle of stage properties which makes 
it move and appear to live ? There must be something. One 
cannot apply the method of Mr. Thackeray with George 1v.: 
one cannot remove wigs and waistcoats with the confi- 
dence that you will come upon nothing but ever new waist- 
coats and new wigs. Afterall, Boulanger (though a George) 
is not like the other George. He has not the advantage of 
being born the first gentleman of Europe. There is no line of 
kings, no inherited claim to loyalty to help him. Something 
he must have done to be where he is. Inside that plumed 
hat, that laced uniform coat, those shiny top-boots sitting 
astride that well-broken, long-tailed black prancer, there 
must be a human animal of some sort who is not even all 
fine eyes and neatly-trimmed beard. The difficulty is 
just to know what sort of human animal it is. No great 
help is to be got from the Général. He can only tell us 
that he did twenty-four years of active service, sank 
wounded on four fields of battle, kept his eyes about him, 
pushed his fortunes, and is in all ways a very fine fellow. 
His enemies profess to explain, but yield little help. They 
are profuse in pointing out that the Général is intensely 
vain and greedy; that he toadied the Duc d’Aumale, 
and then kicked down the ladder by which he had risen ; 
that he then toadied M. Clemenceau, and by the help of 
the Radicals got the Governorship of Tunis, where he ad- 
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vertised himself, and the Ministry of War, where he 
advertised himself still further, till at last he could afford 
to kick down M. Clemenceau as he had done the Due 
d’Aumale. All this is very well, but it accounts for 
nothing. The question is still, Why did these causes pro- 
duce this effect ? 
tary career such as the Général credits himself withal 
should have made him too proud to do the things 


A reputable but common-place mili- 


he has done—should at least have made him pause 
before denying his letters to the Duke. The very 
transparent manceuvres of a male Becky Sharp such as 
his enemies attribute to him—not without much appear- 
ance of justice—should have ruined him. But he has not 
been made proud nor has he been ruined. By means of 
the stalest /rucs of the most ordinary stage scamp he has 
brought himself within touch of supreme power in France. 
One sees, of course, that the esurience of the man is great. 
From among all his hollow phrases—which for the rest are 
not a whit more empty than the orations of other French 
politicians—this ardent desire of his for praise and pudding 
shines out with really a kind of force. He has an abso- 
lutely canine hunger and a thirst as of men ten days out 
in an open boat for the victuals and drink which come in 
quantities to him who is getting on, and in yet greater 
quantities to him who has gotten on. This hunger and 
thirst are serious enough, and the expression of them rings 
sound in the midst of his popular claptrap and his empty 
promises. But we say it again, the remarkable thing is 
that esurience should have been enough, with the eyes, 
the beard, and the properties, to bring this man very close 
to the place where Thiers, Napoleon 11., Louis-Philippe, 
and Napoleon the Great had stood before. 

After serious consideration we have come to the con- 
clusion that the mission of the Général in the scheme 
of things is to illustrate the truth that bankruptcy is great. 
He typifies the beginning of the undeniable bankruptcy 
of the French Revolution. For a hundred years now 
France has gone to and fro like a shuttlecock between 
prig and adventurer. The players have changed, but the 
game is the same. The players, be it observed, however, 
have gone steadily down in character. On the one side 
the descent has been from the Girondin and the Terrorist 
prig, the ‘ great ’ Carnot, organiser of victory, through the 
Broglies and Guizots tothe Brissons, Rouviers, and Carnots 
of to-day, undisguised ganaches, jeunes hommes sérieux, bon- 
nels de nuit. On the other, the descent has been from 
the great Napoleon through Louis-Philippe—the canting 
adventurer with whom the royal line ended in mire 
on through Napoleon 1m.—the penny-gaff man of mystery 
in whom the Imperial line ended prematurely—to le brav’ 
Général Boulanger. Some four or five years ago the 
jeunes hommes sérieux—the prigs with here and there an 
itching palm among them—had it all their own way. 
They wrangled for their little cants, and the business of 
Government was going to ruin in their hands. Then in 
the fulness of time the other type appeared. The place of 
adventurer was empty, and le brav’ Général stepped into it. 
That he was obscure mattered little, for what celebrities had 
he against him? That he had no experience except that of 
an ordinary infantry officer, no ideas, no knowledge, mat- 
tered even less. The people is master. Like the great 
gods it holds lordship in its hands, and gives it as it 
pleases. It was tiring of its old servants, and that the 
new man saw. Forward he came, striking in costume, 
amusing in gesture, profuse of promises, the esurience 
which burnt within him nerving him to unheard-of exer- 
tions. His offer was accepted because he was there, 
because he was good fun, because he played that im- 
mortal stock character of the political farce-tragedy—the 


part of the Sausage-Seller—with spirit and conviction. 
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Being very esurient, he was taken into favour, and became 
the recognised next man for the seat whereon Thiers, 
Napoleon I1., Louis-Philippe, and the conqueror of Auster- 
litz had sat. Is he to sit on it, or will his promotion 
stop with the possession of the reversion for a time ? 
It is a great question and an instructive. To this has a 
hundred years of revolution brought France. 

In the meantime the fun has not been so bad while it 
lasted. To be the observed of all observers, to be more 
praised and more abused than any man visible for the time 
being, to have M. Buret running of errands and Mme. 
Pourpre rendering ‘services such as it is not good that 
history should record, to hear the applauding shout of the 
people, and to be told by Gyp herself—Gyp the amiable, 
the witty, the altogether incomparable !—that the great 
society of France sees in you the man who will rid it of the 
other vermin, and therefore asks you to dinner—all that 
amounts to a success in its way. To have scored it is a 
great thing. So, even if he stops where he is, the Général 
has been repaid for his exertions. If he goes back—well, 
on the whole, if he goes back, perhaps the wisest thing he 
can dois to remember the advice which was given to Hulot 
d'Ivry by his brother, and not like that unfortunate officer 
to neglect it. At the worst the Général has had infinitely 
better luck than most in these days, when the summit of 
human ambition, and particularly French ambition, is to 
make a noise, have a noise made about you, and_ to 
receive an ample share of garlic and improper females. 


THE ARTIST-SNOB. 


HH was not known to Thackeray as he is known to 
us, for now no variety is more common. An 
artist is any one who gets a living out of the arts, from the 
poet who is understood to honour us by accepting our 
salt to the mountebank and the common fiddler who were 
scarce reckoned worthy of theirs by our gracious grand- 
sires. And all who are artists are entitled to the social 
homage of all who are not. It is on these simple prin- 
ciples that the artist-snob multiplies and prospers. Already 
he has his toadies and his imitators, his chroniclers and his 
parasites ; nay, like other great men his detractors, his 
enemies. He is worth advertising —even by libel ; and his 
social fortune is made. 
It is believed that he was first introduced to Britain as 
a distinguished foreigner. Well meaning xenomaniacs, 
vexed by our ancient and fish-like indifference to the artist, 
pointed reproachfully to the supposed superiority of Con- 
tinental culture ; and presently the goaded Briton threw 
open his heart and his larder to every maestro and cabotine 
whose alias or whose name was anywhere writ large on 
hoardings. In Paris good society lifted its brows; but 
the artist-snob at home perceived his opportunity. He, 
too, might rush in where the foreigner had not feared to 
tread ; and soon the invasion of painters and decorators, 
strollers musical and strollers histrionic, trapezists and 
banjoists and siffleuses, became a chapter in social history. 
And the awkward thing was that with all the will in the 
world there was not room for everybody. For competition 
quickened, and the devil of the press (as represented by 
the drawing-room paragraphist) was raised by anybody 
who could ‘stand the racket’ of the incantation. The 
lion-hunting hostess is indifferent to mere merit; and 
in the scramble for ‘cards’ and social perquisites the 
best advertised artist, male or female 
had a fair field— -inevitably got the plums. Puffing, alike 
by means public and means which had_ been private, 
was practised on system; and the full-blown artist-snob 
pursued his double advantage with equal fortune in the 
boudoir and on the boards. 


for here the sex 
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and so profitable could not long remain the monopoly 
of the society print. The ‘new journalist’ was not 
slow to discover that his old trade of belittling them in 
high places and insulting the nation’s guests might be 
readily and profitably combined with the new industry of 
writing up the nobodies with whom he rubbed shoulders 
in a well-dressed crowd, or hob-nobbed in green-rooms and 
in certain pot-houses disguised as clubs ; and now he has 
created a public, and his calling is popular. His wares 
are worthless enough, but there is a demand for them, and 
that demand it is only too easy to supply. In and out of 
season he records how Mr. and Mrs. Footelyghte and Miss 
Daisy de Pyckford ‘ and other well-known people’ looked in 
at Mrs. Bromwicham’s reception ; or how ‘at parade yester- 
day’ Mr. Van Windt strolled with Lord Pall Mall, and the 
author of A Gannet in Greenland whispered witty nothings 
to Miss Belle Blushton (that Queen of Comedy), while Mrs. 
Risewell in new gold ‘was escorted’ by the Lady Mock- 
morrow in puce and the Hon. Maud Wilkinson in green. 
He shuffles his lords- and ladies-in-waiting patiently ; he is 
careful to note that everybody you dislike has either a red 
nose or a chalky complexion and is infamously dressed ; 
and his column of twaddle—(‘ Our Noble Selves’ or 
‘Upstairs, Downstairs, and in my Lady’s Chamber,’ or 
whatever the name of it)—is from the point of view of the 
artist-snob complete. It is all he needs, for it carries 
much further than his vanity. It is advertisement ; and 
advertisement is the staff of public life ; and thus adver- 
tised the dauber is able to sell his daubs, and the third- 
rate actor to parade his incompetence for hire where 
but for his ally in the minor press he could never have 
hoped to show his face. 

Obviously men are neither qualified nor disqualified by 
profession to contribute to the general sum of social enjoy- 
ment. ‘Tact and intelligence, with a bottoming of some 
homelier qualities, make your pleasant companion ; affec- 
tation and self-seeking constitute your bore. No art nor 
craft has a monopoly of any of these. The essayist wan- 
tonly belauds certain callings which, says he, should be 
quoted high on the matrimonial exchange. Perhaps the 
innocent matchmaker, whose partnerships are not designed 
to survive the appearance of coffee and cigarettes or the 
dying notes of the waltz, has noted those which are least 
fatal to the digestion of diners-out or the sprightli- 
ness of dancing-men. None is quite free from reproach. 
Sentence of social excommunication is always hanging 
over the actor, although his mimicry (occasionally) and 
his other gifts do purchase him indulgence. Music is 
voted anti-social : it tends to put out the fire of conversa- 
tion——‘ tot allumé, tét éteint.’ 


honest in friendship, but they are commonly more at ease 


Painters are hearty and 


in the studio or afield than at court. Authors, of course, 
are good company ; Hazlitt boldly says so. But another 
than Hazlitt accuses them of the vice of exactitude ; and 
nothing is more fatal to social enjoyment than a passion for 
accuracy, unless it be the terrific and indecent presence 
of an habitual punster. On the whole, then, there seems 
no reason to suppose that society is any the livelier for the 
triumph of the artist-snob, whatever the muse he mystifies 
and the means to which he turns for justification. But 
the malady of culture has laid hold upon the civilised world; 
and inasmuch as he is a symptom thereof, it is vain to look for 
his removal yet awhile. There be they who earnestly desire 
a relapse into barbarism : who look forward to the coming 
of a time when the last Wagnerite shall have wandered 
into exile, and the last Browning Society shall have been 
torn to pieces by an enraged populace ; when the last 
Irving-and-Terryite shall have been found dead by the 
wayside, a weird smile on his intellectual features, and 
his pockets full of old Saturday Reviews; when the last 
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Burne-Jones shall have fallen in tatters from the last 
remaining pan de mur of what was once the Grosvenor 
Gallery ; and it shall be criminal to utter the name of 
Botticelli, and none shall talk of Schopenhauer or of Mr. 
Walter Pater but it shall be counted to him as assault and 
battery, and visited accordingly. In those days the artist- 
snob will have departed the land; but unhappily for the 
land and for the people those days are not yet. 


SCOTS AND ENGLISH POPULAR POETRY. 


wy COTLAND is superior to England in many things 
. —thanks, perhaps, to John Knox and her parish 
schools ; but it must be remembered that in other points 
she is inferior to her less well-educated elder sister. Her 
people are clearer about their destiny here and _ here- 
after ; ingrained Calvinism has taught them to look for 
reasons in the ways of both God and man; but she has 
paid a price for her enlightenment, and has lost some- 
thing for it that the less logical and more easy-tempered 
Southerners have managed to preserve. ‘Too much intent 
upon the matter-of-fact and what was capable of proof, 
she lightened the ship early of many of the mere graces of 
life, that she might carry a heavier cargo of merchandise 
profitable for this world and the next. 

But Nature, after all, took her revenge, and Scotsmen 
but exchanged the May-pole and the dances of the village- 
green for illegitimacy and whisky. ‘he session records 
old and new are but a pitiful commentary upon trium- 
phant Presbyterianism, which might indeed dictate to 
kings and parliaments, but was important to purge the 
popular songs of an indecency, alike in variety and in 
depth, far beyond anything to be found in the literature 
of any other people. This great service to public morality 
was the work, not of presbyteries and synods, but of a 
single poet who lived and died outside their pale. It re- 
mained for Robert Burns, ecclesiastical outcast as he was, 
to purify our songs and bring them back to the wholesome 
simplicity of nature and truth. 

The best Scottish popular poetry grew up in the 
Border country. It was a flower from a soil watered 
with the blood of an heroic race, whose rough and tur- 
bulent lives lay close to the most elemental and terrible 
realities. From the constant imminence of these there 
bloomed that ballad-wreath which stands supreme in 
the popular literature of Europe for intensity and poetic 
power. Inthe garden of English verse there are many 
flowers, but there is none of more penetrating beauty than 
this that blossomed out of tears and bloodshed. Here 
are pathos, passion, and despair, and love triumphant over 
the accident of death: all the brave human emotions, hot 
from the heart and flowing freely in matchless simplicity 
and force. The singer writes as he felt, with spon- 
taneity and the most vivid realism, and his emotions are 
revived without effort in the imagination of his reader. It 
is enough merely to cite the poetry that has clustered round 
the Yarrow—‘ fabulosus as was ever Hydaspes’—to reinspire 
perhaps the most potent spell within the range of English 
popular verse. From the unknown singers whose names 
are lost in the mists of remote antiquity, before self-con- 
sciousness awoke, down to Hamilton of Bangour, Logan, 
and the master Wordsworth, this spell has been potent to 
generate poetry the very highest within its range; and even 
in our own day, we have seen in Messrs. Andrew Lang, 
J. B. Selkirk, and Alexander Anderson that it is not 
yet extinct as a poetic impulse. A rich poetic theme can 
never die of age, and as long as the heart of man is sensi- 
tive to the abiding mystery of death and the pity of life, 
this quiet stream, fringed and bridged with heroic sorrows, 
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will whisper ever anew its ancient burden of misery and 
romance. 

It is the tragic quality of our folk-songs which consti- 
tutes their imperishable charm: far inferior to this is their 
humour or their descriptive or narrative force. And our 
best popular poetry is not Scottish alone. The people 
on both sides of the Border are of the same blood, and 
have the same history behind them. With equal zest 
they plundered from either side, and their notions of 
nationality were as yet easy enough to satisfy the most 
advanced of Liberal Unionists. ‘Tyne, Rede Water, and 
Eden are as good Border streams as Liddel and Esk 
and Annan, and as valiant and ready a race lived and 
died upon their banks. Just as there were many 
braves before Agamemnon whose memories are dead 
for the want of some inspired bard, so the renown of 
the English Borderers has paled before that of their Scot- 
tish brethren because their singers lacked the instinct of 
perpetuity. Their doughty deeds were equal in valour, 
but the Scottish exploits have lived, while most of the 
English are deep-drowned in secure forgetfulness. It is 
impossible to find a good reason for this; but there is 
the fact before us, whether it can be explained or 
no. Undoubtedly the Border poetry was not the work 
of Scotsmen alone, but to them its preservation has 
been mainly due. In many respects we are far inferior 
to our southern neighbours, but in this we have the 
best of it. 


other traditional Scottish poetry in excellence, so far is 


And as far as the Border poetry is before 


similar Scottish poetry elsewhere before mere southern 
English poetry. Leaving out of sight the purely 
Border poetry, which is no doubt partly theirs, and 
confining the comparison to the purely inartistic natural 
product, we may safely say that the English folk have 
no ballad poetry to be compared with what has been 
found in Ayrshire or in Aberdeen. The Robin Hood 
cycle is their only other body of verse of much moment, 
and how far inferior in fire and speed and force it is 
to scores of our northern ballads from districts other 
than the Border ! 
spiritless, and tame compared with the Scottish examples, 


Their best productions are bald, 


hopelessly marred by prosy verbiage, meagreness of colour, 
and pitiful bathos quite deserving Dr. Johnson's famous 
parody : 
‘1 put my hat upon my head, 
[ walked into the Strand 
And there I saw another man, 

With his hat in his hand.’ 
Quite other is the swing of the Scottish ballad, with its 
marvellous unsought fitness of words and images, its 
straightforward simplicity and foree ; and hence, on this 
point at least, our immeasurable superiority. 


A BIT OF OLD IRON. 


: terrwres pass along Princes Street daily, but it is 

odds that scarce one of them remarks the one extant 
bit of the original hammered iron railing which survives 
at No. 118. True, there is not much in it to attract atten- 
tion or command admiration. It is not beautiful : it is 
plain even to ugliness, and many winters have left their 
mark upon it. Very soon, if report speaks truly, it is to 
be taken away ; but meanwhile there it stands, a memento 


of the youth of the New Town of Edinburgh. A little 
more than a century ago there was no Princes Street. 


A long lonely country road called the Lang Gait ran 
along the north side of the valley of the Nor’ Loch, 
and the benighted traveller was fain to steer by the 
lights which shone from St. Anthony's Chapel in the east 
and the old Corstorphine Church in the west. Along this 
road—pace Sir Walter—galloped the Bonnets of Bonnie 
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Dundee, on the 9th of March 1689, halting for a brief 
time at the Kirkbraehead, while their leader held his 
memorable interview with the Duke of Gordon at the 
West Yhett on the Castle Rock. 

The sportsmen of the Old Town had not to go far afield 
for their quarry, for the farm-lands to the north of the road 
were till the end of last century well stocked with par- 
tridges and hares, and snipe were to be found at the 
Canonmills Loch, and even in the marshy ground beneath 
the Castle. Where we have the Royal Bank there was then 
a little rustic cottage, whose signboard bore the words 
‘Peace and Plenty,’ and whose parlour was a favourite 
resort of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers in their 
country walks. ‘Three old mansion-houses stood where 
the New Town now stands. Only one of them is left: 
Drumsheugh House and Kirkbraehead House have disap- 
peared, but the old Manor-House of Coates still survives 
as an appendage to the new Episcopalian Cathedral Church 
of St. Mary, and preserves for us, built into its old walls, 
various interesting fragments of yet older houses which 
have evanished from the city itself. For a long time the 
ordinary Edinburgh citizen did not venture far from the 
High Street in search of a residence, and they were held 
bold men who first took up their abode in George Square 
and the other southern suburbs. And even after the 
design for the New Town was submitted to the magis- 
trates by James Craig (the nephew of the poet Thomson), 
and approved by them, it was no easy thing to unearth 
the adventurer who would risk his substance by building 
in this out-of-the-way spot. The first house in the New 
Town was built in 1767 by John Young, who thus gained 
the premium of £20 which the magistrates had offered 
as an inducement to enterprise. It was situated in 
Rose Court ; and soon afterwards a haberdasher of the 
name of Neale built the first house in Princes Street, and 
as a reward for his daring was exempted from all the 
burgh taxes. In the original plan it was proposed to call 
the street after the old Edinburgh saint, St. Giles ; but 
the London associations of this name so shocked the King 
when the scheme was submitted to him that he promptly 
vetoed the dedication, and the new way became Princes 
Street forthwith. ‘The start once made, the town grew up 
rapidly, One house in Princes Street was built by a Mr. 
Wight, an advocate, one of the earliest inhabitants of St. 
Andrew Square. His daily avocations called him to the 
Parliament House at nine o'clock, and he built this house 
in order that he might keep its roof low enough to enable 
him to regulate his movements by St. Giles’s clock. Con- 
cerning St. David Street a good story is told. Hither, 
after leaving the house in the Cowgate where his [istory 
was written, came David Hume. One morning his house- 
keeper rushed in upon him in dire distress, for she had 
seen the name put up upon the street, and she decreed 
it nothing short of an insult to her master. ‘ Hoots, 
Woman, quoth the faithless philosopher, ‘they have 
made many a better man than me a saint before now.’ 
Of David Hume it is also told how one evening, in crossing 
the stepping-stones at the head of the Nor’ Loch, he 
missed his footing and stuck fast in the marsh. He 
appealed for help to an old market-woman. But the good 
dame knew him well by sight, and absolutely refused to 
help him until he had repeated, there and then, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed. Fortunately for himself, the philo- 
sopher was able to do this, as otherwise this championess 
of orthodoxy had determined that, for aught she would 
do, he might spend the livelong night where he was. 

In 1774 a proposal was mooted to build houses along the 
south side of Princes Street. It is terrible to imagine the 
results of such a scheme ; but it was nipped in the bud by 
an interdict of the Court of Session, and only the nine 
VOL. II, 
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houses at the north end of the North Bridge were built. 
This timeous interdict preserved the open front, and 
enables us to this day to boast one of the finest, if not the 
finest, street in Europe. What a contrast might be drawn 
between the Lang Gait of last century and the Princes 
Street of this! Separated from the city by the stagnant 
and polluted waters of the Nor’ Loch, with nothing north 
of it but open country, the Lang Gait was by no means 
safe to the unarmed traveller. Here lurked the footpad, 
not without peril, it may be, but by no means without 
a 





profit ; here was even a regular association for robbery 
sort of Long Firm dealing in violence. It was composed 
of apprentices and others ; and it set at defiance the Loch- 
aber axes of the old Town Guard. But those buxom days 
are over. The north side of Princes Street is rather safer 
and more civilised than the Strand. 

Princes Street, which used to be the residence of many 
famous citizens, is now almost wholly made up of shops 
and hotels. As far as residence is concerned, Edinburgh 
has yielded it to a crowd of strangers assembling yearly 
from every quarter of the earth. And some of them know 
how to value it. ‘It would be almost as nice as Picca- 
dilly,’ said a London lady, ‘ if it were not for that dreary 
Castle Rock always staring one in the face!’ One feels 
that on such as she the education of travel is not 
bestowed in vain. 


TOURISTS‘ IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 
DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 


AENTLE Dorothy Wordsworth, the poet's sister, was 
the most appreciative stranger that ever toured 
through Scotland. Nobody will be inclined to dispute 
this who has read her Recollections of a tour made by her 
in the autumn of 1803 in company with her brother and 
(for two out of the six weeks) Coleridge. Every lover of 
Wordsworth—and he has lovers not a few, though some of 
them, like Fitzgerald, feel no irreverence in calling him 
Daddy Wordsworth—knows how much he was indebted to 
this paragon of sisters. Dorothy believed in him long before 
he was known to the world, at a time when his guardians 
saw nothing in him but an exasperating and unsettled 
ne’er-do-well ; encouraged him to make poetry his ‘ mission 
upon earth’; devoted her life to him, and became his 
household drudge to enable him to live upon his scanty 
means without a profession ; not only cheered him with 
her sympathy when he was down-hearted, but used her 
delicately observant eyes to find subjects for him. There 
is no other such instance of sisterly devotion and perfect 
intellectual partnership. The minds of brother and sister 
were cast in the same mould, and she was content to make 
hers merely a tributary to his greatness. Dr. Knight's 
recently published Life provides fresh proofs of the extent 
of her services to him—material, moral, and intellectual. 
But her Recollections of the tour in Scotland, which seems 
to have been written with some idea of publication, though 
not published during her life-time, remains the only inde- 
pendent memorial of what she was capable of doing in 
literature. Its prose is quiet and unpretentious, severely 
and painstakingly literal in its detail of what the quick eyes 
have noted, laboriously faithful, studiously matter-of-fact, 
but elastic in its movement, and touched with natural 
grace and charm; and the substance of the Journal con- 
firms all that has been said by Coleridge, Rogers, and De 
Quincey in praise of the writer's exquisite gifts of imagi- 
native sensibility. 
The Wordsworths could not afford to travel in a strong 
roomy carriage such as Mrs. Murray used and recom- 
mended, abundantly provided with comforts and luxuries, 
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Their conveyance was an Irish car, picked up in Amble- 
side before they started. It looked to Rogers, who met 
them by the way, like a cart, and it was so unlike any- 
thing ordinarily seen in the streets of Glasgow that the 
citizens stopped to stare at them, and they were escorted 
out of the good town by a mob of school-boys eager for a 
ride. But these unconventional tourists were not in the 
least disconcerted by such attentions, and they bore also 
with good-humour the incivility to which their uncouth 
appearance sometimes subjected them from the baser sort 
of innkeepers. They bore all with good-humour, though 
gentle Dorothy does speak of one fat dropsical landlady, 
who refused them a fire, as the most hateful woman she 
had ever seen; and, as travellers so willing to think well 
of humanity deserved, they met with many an unbought 
attention in humbler places of entertainment. Their first 
destination was Dumfries and the grave cf Burns. Thence 
they made through the ‘trough of Clyde’ by Glasgow 
and Dumbarton, for what was then the most famed resort 
for English tourists, Loch Lomond. Here it may be 
noted that for all that the poet says in The Prelude that 
‘ This 

Although a strong infection of the age 

Was never much my habit—giving way 

To a comparison of scene with scene 

Bent overmuch on superficial things 

Pampering myself with meagre novelties 

Of colour and proportion,’ 
he and his sister and Coleridge did submit the ‘ Queen of 
Scottish Lakes’ to critical dissection, and did yield to the 
natural temptation to make comparisons between it and 
their own English lakes. The wonderful beauty of the 
islands they frankly admitted and enjoyed ; but Dorothy 
did not think Ben Lomond as seen from the Loch equal 
to Skiddaw as seen from Derwentwater ; ‘there was some- 
thing in the mountain that disappointed her—a want of 
massiveness and simplicity, perhaps from the top being 
broken into three distinct stages’ ; and the side-screens of 
the Loch for the first five or six miles before coming to 
Tarbet struck her as being too frame-like in their unifor- 
mity. We need hardly say that more than one good 
Scotsman has taken up the defence of our famous Loch 
against these disparagements. It may have been jealousy 
on the part of the English Lakists ; but, to give them their 
due, they were delighted with the Cobbler, all three, the 
moment they caught sight of its craggy summit, calling 
out with one voice ‘ That ’s what we wanted!’ Let this 
be scored to their credit. 

Our tourists left their car at Tarbet, and adventurously 
explored Loch Katrine and the Trosachs on foot. It was 
rainy, misty weather, but these connoisseurs in fine scenery 
were inclined to congratulate themselves rather than com- 
plain, cheerfully enduring cold and wet for the sake of the 
mystic grandeur and gloom in which the huge hills and 
solitary glens were wrapped by the thick and darkened 
atmosphere. The cold, however, proved too much for 
Coleridge, less hardened than the two Lakers to inclement 
weather. 
he finally broke away at Arrochar, and started for a long 


He had been restless and uneasy all along, and 


solitary pedestrian tour, walking, according to his own 
account, 263 miles in eight days. The Wordsworths con- 
tinued their tour in the car, winding about through the 
glens and straths of the Central Highlands in an intricate 
but well-chosen course till they came again to the 
Trosachs : 

‘ Ne’er can the way be irksome nor forlorn 

That winds into itself for sweet return.’ 


They went by Inveraray, Dalmally, and Bonawe ; were 
rowed about for an afternoon through rain and mist on 
Loch Etive ; penetrated as far north as Ballachulish by 
Dunstaffnage and Loch Linnhe ; passed through Glencoe, 
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and spent a miserable night at King’s House Inn, execrated 
by all travellers of the period as the most wretched in 
Scotland ; pushed cheerfully on, nevertheless, over the 
Black Mount to the pretty vale and lake of Inveroran ; 
thence by Tyndrum and Killin along Loch Tay to Ken 
more ; were compelled, by the dour incivility of a land 
lady, who refused them beds, to drive through the Pass of 
Killiecrankie in the dark; crossed the hills from Blair 
Athole to the valley of the Tummel, and, driving down, 
again tried the surly landlady in vain, but were harboured 
by a good Samaritan ; walked back to the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, after all, with characteristic persistence ; travelled 
down the Tay to Dunkeld, and visited the Duke of 
Athole’s pleasure-grounds and the Falls of Bran, where 
the famous arrangement of mirrors excited their scorn and 
indignation ; crossed by the Sma’ Glen, fabled to contain 
the grave of Ossian, to Crieff, and then made their way 
by Loch Earn and Loch Lubnaig to Callander, deter- 
mined once more to see the fascinating Trosachs and Loch 
Katrine. Wordsworth’s tenacity of purpose comes out 
curiously in the tour. When they had been at the western 
head of Loch Katrine before, he had thought of walking 
up Glengyle, moved thereto by his interest in Rob Roy. 
He had been baulked in this by torrents of rain, but now 
he went back with his sister and accomplished his pur- 
pose. They made a walking excursion of three or four 
days from Callander, returning by crossing the hills be- 
tween Loch Katrine and Loch Voil. This second visit to 
Loch Katrine seems to have been the most delightful part 
of their tour. Dorothy expressly says this, remarking 
that it must always be more interesting to visit a place 
where we have been before, than it can possibly be the 
first time. And there is a sure index to the poet’s enjoy- 
ment of those days in the effect that they had upon his 
The Highland Girl, Stepping Westward, Rob 
Roy's Grave, and The Solitary Reaper were all, so to speak, 


imagination. 


hatched by the warmth of those days of perfect enjoy- 
ment and happy memory. ‘There is good reason to sus- 
pect that it was not without some thoughts of seeing his 
Highland Girl again that the poet turned his steps a 
second time to Loch Katrine. In this he was disappointed: 
he saw her mother, but not herself—which was, perhaps, 
none the worse for the activity of his imagination. We 
must remember the great and good poet’s ingenuous confes 
sion that the beautiful lines, ‘She was a phantom of delight, 
etc., which he afterwards applied to his wife, were originally 
inspired by this charming Highland maiden. Some har- 
vesting which they saw on the braes of Loch Voil furnished 
the scenic setting for The Solitary Reaper, but Dorothy 
notes that the reaper herself was not actually seen and 
heard, but was suggested by a passage in the tour of one 


Wilkinson. 


Scotland was made memorable by their meeting with the 


The last week of the Wordsworths’ tour in 


Minstrel of the Border, whom they encountered on his 
own ground in the discharge of his duties as Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire. 


strength on ‘Tweedside. 


They found the Sheriff's name a tower of 
He gave them a cordial greet- 
ing, acted as their guide over Melrose Abbey and other 
famous spots in his beloved Border district, repeated 
parts of the unpublished Lay to them, and accompanied 


them as far as Hawick on their homeward journey. 


WILD CATTLE. 


‘INCE the new line of railway has been opened between 
b Cornhill and Alnwick, the easiest way to reach Chil- 
lingham from Edinburgh is to get to Cornhill vid either 
Berwick or the Waverley route, and thence to Wooler, 
where there is now a station. Noone, however, who visits 


this part of the country for the first time can do better 
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than forego the luxury of steam during the last stage ; the 
wide Roman road is excellent for driving, and leads through 
a land charming in itself and full of historical and romantic 
associations. On the left hand is ‘the deep and sullen 
Till, flowing under historic bridges like Twizel and past 
such well-known Border fortresses as Etal and Ford ; on 
the right are the broad blue Cheviots with ‘ dark’ Flodden 
close at hand, and as worthy of its epithet to-day as in 
the time of Scott, and Yeavering Bell towering in the 
distance. There is hardly a castle which has not been the 
scene of a foray, hardly a field whose name does not tes- 
tify to the baptism of battle. From Wooler, where the 
prudent traveller will bait his steed and order dinner, the 
distance is about seven miles, whence the way leads across 
the Till by a rickety bridge and Wooler Water by a ford. 
If the visitor is so unfortunate as to arrive at Chillingham 
in the midst of the picnic season he will probably have 
time enough to admire the old church and Lord Tanker 
ville’s castle before the keeper is at liberty to show him 
over the Park. 

But the last time I was there it was towards evening, 
and the castle shadows had lengthened, and a gloom was 
It is then or at 
early dawn you most vividly realise that the cattle are 


gathering among the trees in the park. 
wild in the fullest sense of the term. During the day, 
they lie about in secluded corners of the park, or they rest 
in the woods ; but like the hare and the rabbit they begin 
to move about when dusk comes. And the most interesting 
thing about them now is their habits. With their appear- 
ance Sir Edwin Landseer and other artists in ink as well as 
paint have made us familiar, and there is no need to describe 
again their pure white coats and those heads which, with 
their bold upward-curving horns, alert glowing eyes, and 
black muzzles, seem the very incarnation of wild, shy 
energy and beauty. Nor is it necessary to re-discuss their 
origin, as it is still a moot question whether they are 
descended from a native breed of white cattle—a view 
taken by Mr. Darwin—or sprang from progenitors im- 
ported at some almost prehistoric period. Local tradi- 
tion settles the question very summarily, for it says they 
appeared on the scene miraculously. When the sun went 
down there was not such a thing in the park ; when it 
rose they were roaming among the trees and over the 
rough hills. The present keeper, who has been here 
over thirty years, and who, coming originally from the 
neighbourhood of Kingussie, places small faith in North- 
umbrian folk-lore, has by his scepticism done much to 
dissipate this superstition. 

It is the extreme wildness of the creatures, however, 
which is their most interesting characteristic. Theirs is 
an entirely undomesticated nature. 


which has been concealed by its mother in a thicket is 


For instance, if a calf 


surprised by a visitor it does not, as a farm one inevitably 
would, make a vain attempt to fly, but drops like a stone 
and crouches among the fern as a hare does in its form, as 
a rabbit will do if you are between him and his burrow, as 
« young pee-wit will do among the grey stones of the 
cornfield. Approach it, and its head is at once set 
for butting, even though the attempt should cause the 
feeble little creature to stumble and fall on the. fern. 
in thele ane struggles—and they are the most quarrel- 
some of beasts —they display the cunning of our cleverest 
wild things, 
an encounter with the tough old king of the herd will 
fall and sham death, exactly as a weasel does when it 
wants to beguile you into freeing it from a trap; but as 
soon as the conqueror marches off, the other, which very 
likely has not been hurt at all, will get up and begin graz- 
ing. The heifers hide their young in a quiet place, to 
which at intervals they return for nursing purposes as 


A young bull which is getting the worst of 
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warily as a bird to its nest. And the method employed 
for their capture is precisely analogous to that used 
for snaring some other wild beasts. It is in winter 
alone that they show any signs of tameness ; but when the 
frost is hard and the snow lies, there is no food on the 
heights, and they become dependent for support on 
the long cart sent with hay or turnips. This they have 
learned to follow fearlessly, and it has consequently 
become the favourite place of ambush when it is desirable 
to shoot them. For it is hardly necessary to say that 
their numbers are kept under control. Lord Tanker- 
ville does not care to see the herd dwindle below sixty 
or multiply much above seventy ; it numbers seventy- 
three at present. If some limit were not placed to the 
number of bulls they might re-enact the tragedy of 
the Kilkenny cats, for they fight all the year round, 
kneeling on their fore-legs and throwing the turf over 
their heads when they challenge. To say that they de- 
liberately kill off the wounded, weak, or ailing is as untrue 
of them as it is of other wild beasts. But a bull must 
always be able to keep his head with his horns. When 
they are roaming or feeding, apparently out of mere 
devilment one gives another a prod or a push whenever he 
has the opportunity. Thus a weak bull or heifer, being 
unable to offer a strong defence, is not by any constructive 
design but by a series of accidents gored and butted to 
death. 
mice, even the half- and quarter-breeds retaining much 


In captivity they are as difficult to tame as house 
of the ancient combativeness, It is very seldom that 
either on account of sickness or for breeding and crossing 
purposes there are not one or two in the paddock ; and 
these the visitor may examine. 

To get close to the herd is impossible. Their scent 
is so good that a cow has been known to follow a 
man’s track like a bloodhound, and their ears are corre- 
spondingly acute. You can only get near enough to 
bring them within range of a good glass, and even then 
every head will be turned towards you, and the flapping 
ears will show how little is needed to give the alarm. 
But it is not necessary for them either to see or hear. 
If the deer, of which there is a herd of about seven 
hundred in the park, are alarmed, and fly in the direction 
of the cattle, the latter also are almost certain to take to 
their heels. It is the constant aim of the proprietor to 
have as few of these stampedes as possible, for, as the 
cattle breed all the year round, such alarums and excur- 
sions prove fatal to more calves than it is easy to estimate ; 
and the breeding of so large an animal in wildness is at 
the best attended with much danger and difficulty. To 
see them to advantage therefore it is advisable to go 
alone or with a single companion. And no time can be 
better than when the clouds above Trickley Wood are 
reddening with the sunset. Then, as one white form 
after another is seen emerging from the wood, trampling 
the fern, cropping the herbage, and biting at the low 
branches, it is possible to realise what this part of the 
country must have been like when the deer and cattle 
had the great forest of Cheviot to roam in, and when all 
the land between Wooler and Millfield was one sea of 


vellow broom. P. ANpERSON GRAHAM, 


TOO MUCH ZEAL. 


N a very clearly written article in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for this month, Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster has 
attacked with great vigour, not merely the administration 
of our naval and military forces, but the whole system on 
which that administration works. Much of what he says 
is true, and many of his facts, and the conclusions he draws 
from them,are very wholesome reading. But,unfortunately, 
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he has marred the effect of his arguments by such exag- 
geration that not only would an official find it an easy 
task to make an effective answer, but many, who are in 
agreement with him on the main issues, will turn away in 
disappointment from such a crude treatment of a subject 
which requires essentially a careful and balanced critical 
faculty to deal with it effectively. 

His argument rests upon analogy, but the analogy 
is false. He draws a parallel between the building of 
a bridge, and the forming of an effective naval or mili- 
tary force. The shareholders of the company which is 
constructing the bridge refuse the necessary supplies, and 
vote only £100,000 instead of £500,000. 
span of the bridge is made, and the money is thrown away 
and the bridge useless. Similarly in the services: all 


Thus only one 


that the experts require is not voted, therefore the money 
that is voted is wasted, therefore the army and navy are 
useless. The argument is strange enough stated generally, 
but its application in detail is startling. 

The first application is to artillery ; and we are treated 
to the oft-quoted passage out of Prince Kraft von Hohen- 
lohe’s Leliers on Artillery, in which is described the 
repulse of a French infantry attack entirely by artillery. 
The example is a very interesting one, and the description 
But Mr. Arnold Forster has 
not mentioned a fact which very materially affects the 


vivid in an unusual degree. 


tactical conclusions to be drawn from this incident: 
namely, that the French advanced against the guns in 
columns, and not in extended order. In other words, they 
gave themselves away. 

A little later on, however, we are treated to a very 
uncompromising opinion given by an eminent artillery 
officer, unnamed. He says:—‘ The army which has no 
it will be annihi- 
If this 


statement were even approximately true, the only logical 


artillery will be at this disadvantage : 


lated before it comes within infantry range.’ 


conclusion to be drawn would be that armies ought to con- 
sist of artillery and cavalry only. 
experts, and, fortunately for the peace of mind of infantry 


But the point is one for 


soldiers, it is not difficult to quote experts’ opinion on 
On page 320 of the Infantry Drill Mr. 
‘The 


actual loss inflicted at such long ranges [3000 to 1700 


the other side. 
Arnold Forster will find the following statement : 


yards] by artillery fire on infantry in open formation is 
comparatively small.’ But in truth it is generally ad- 
mitted that artillerymen are not free from an exaggerated 
view of the capabilities of their weapons, so that to accept 
the dictum only of an artillery officer on this point argues 
exactly that narrowness of view which has destroyed much 
of the value of Mr. Arnold Forster's article. 

With these erroneous views, then, founded partly upon 
an incomplete study of the account of a particular incident 
in the Franco-German war, and partly upon the individual 
opinion of an artillery officer, which differs from wider 
authoritative statements, Mr. Arnold Forster starts ‘ to 
ascertain how far, in the event of war, our Volunteer army 
would be in the condition of the unfortunate force I have 
referred to’ (the one that was to be annihilated before it 
was within infantry range of the guns). It was scarcely 
to be expected that with such views as these any conclu- 
But the author of the 
article went deliberately out of his way to make his posi- 
tion still further untenable. He induced a friend in the 
House of Commons to ask a question of the Minister of 


sion of value was to be arrived at. 


War on the subject of our available artillery reserve stores. 
The question was worded as follows: ‘In the event of two 


army corps being ordered on active service, how many 
batteries will remain available for the following purposes : 
(1) To supply the waste in the field ; (2) to reinforce the 
army of India; (*) to supply the wants of the Colonial 
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garrisons ; (4) to co-operate with the 400,000 infantry, 
line, militia, and Volunteers, remaining in the United, 
Kingdom ?’ The answer was that ‘ for the whole of the 
purposes referred to there would be available 56 guns’— 
a statement which was afterwards corrected to 40 guns, 
On this question and its answer Mr. Arnold Forster 
founds the opinion that these forty guns are all that the 
Militia and Volunteers will have to co-operate with them. 
Now in the first place the 400,000 infantry are a myth. 


If we were to send two army corps abroad, the infantry of 


all branches remaining in Great Britain and Ireland would 
be nearer 250,000 than 400,000. But there would also 
remain a very large body of artillery Militia and Volun- 
teers, who possess (though not completely) both field-guns 
and guns of position, and whose guns were of course not 
counted in the answer of the Secretary of State for War 
quoted above. 

And from all this Mr. Arnold Forster sums up his posi- 
‘Now 


I think few will wonder at my statement that the kindest 


tion with respect to the Volunteer force by saying : 


thing to do with our magnificent Volunteer force in the 
event of war would be to disband it.’ 

Mr. Arnold Forster is believed to be patriotic. The 
article in The Nineteenth Century was evidently written 


with a desire to awaken the public to the shortcomings of 


the administrations of the army and navy. And _ yet, 


assuming a more than doubtful point in tactical science, 


and committing an important error in the calculation of 


the relative strength of our infantry and artillery, he 
recommends that the Volunteer force should be dis- 
banded. This is bad enough, but he goes further: he 
recommends that they should be disbanded not now but 
at the outbreak of war. They are to go on giving time 
and money year after year in order to learn their duties, 
to be told at the critical moment that they are useless, 
and that they have been regarded as harmless lunatics 
all these years. It is searcely possible to believe that the 
proposal is serious. It is almost incredible that any man 
in his sober senses could think, in the first place, that the 
continuous training of 200,000 men in the use of the rifle 
and in the knowledge of drill formations, even although 
that training is only partial, is valueless. It is still more 
impossible to believe, in the second place—granted that a 
man holds this astonishing creed—that he should wish 
men to go on under the impression that they are useful, 
to be returned, when danger threatens, to their mothers, 
followed by the jeers of a befooled public. 

But what right has any man, unless he can prove by 
overwhelming evidence that they are useless, to suggest 


If atten- 


tion were to be paid to his views by them, the first results 


the abolition of such a force as the Volunteers ? 


would be the loss of pride in themselves, the destruction 
of all motives for increasing their efficiency. This would 
be followed by lethargy in all military exercises, and the 
last act would be the abolition of the force as a useless set 
of shams. It is for this reason necessary to protest against 
such views as Mr. Arnold Forster holds on this point when- 
ever they are published. Their very expression does great 
harm. It is impossible to expect every man to think out 
for himself the consideration which should decide the ques- 
tion. Most men take their opinions at second-hand. Thus 


many who may have in their minds a sense that it is their 


duty to contribute in their own persons to the safety of 


of their country, will find a ready excuse for not doing se 
in the discovery that so and so, who writes as if he were 
an authority, says that it would be the kindest thing to 
disband the Volunteers in case of war. Mr. Arnold Forster 
advocates the placing of our military organisation abso- 
Here he 


is no doubt theoretically wise, for, as he justly argues, 


lutely under the command of a military expert. 
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experts know better than other people the subjects they 
have learnt. But if this be so he should at least apply 
the argument to his own ease. He admits that he is not 
an expert. In the question of Volunteers his opinion is 
not that of the majority of experts. Therefore he is 
committing an action of doubtful patriotism in writing as 
he does on this subject ; for he is attempting to destroy a 
force regarded as important by those whom he wishes to 


accept as guides. Eustace Batrour. 


HIGH-TIDE. 


poses from his fastnesses 
Wholesome and spacious, 

The north wind, the mad huntsman, 

Halloos on his white hounds 

Over the roaring, grey 

Ribs of the world. 

Hark to the peal 

Of the pack in full ery, 

As he thongs them before him, 

Swarming voluminous, 

Weltering, wide-wandering, 

Till in a ruining 

Chaos of energy, 

Hurled on their quarry, 

They smash into foam! 


Old Indefatigable ! 

Time’s right-hand man, the sea 
Laughs as in joy 

From his millions of wrinkles : 
Laughs that his destiny, 

Great with the greatness 

Of triumphing order, 

Shows as a dwarf 

By the strength of his heart 
And the might of his hands. 


Master of masters, 
O maker of heroes, 
Thunder the brave, 
Irresistible message : 
‘ Life is worth living 
Through every grain of it 
From the foundations 
To the last edge 
Of the cornerstone, death.’ 
W. E. Hentey. 


REVIEWS. 
MAORI MYTH AND LEGEND. 


The Ancient History of the Maori, His Mythology and Tradi- 
tions. Four vols. By JOHN WHITE. London: Sampson 
Low. 

Mr. John White’s work on the Maoris is, like Sam Weller’s 
knowledge of London, ‘extensive and peculiar.’ It is in four 
volumes (considering its method, there seems no sufficient 
reason why it should not be in forty), and each volume is in 
two versions, English and Maori. There is, indeed, evidence 
that it is unfinished ; for there are frequent references to an 
appendix, a dictionary, and genealogical charts, for which we 
have sought in vain. It has been edited with scissors and a 
Paste-pot. It contains whole chapters from books, pamphlets, 
and lectures by Sir George Grey, Mr. W. Colenso, and others ; 
and it gives countless versions, long and short, of the same 
myth or tradition taken down from the mouths of Maori chiefs 
or priests, sometimes with scarcely a difference of expression— 
as, for instance, in the story of Hika-oro-roa, in the third 
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volume, which is told twice in the same words. There is 
neither comparison nor condensation. Mr. White has con- 
ceived his whole duty of editor to be to collect all that he could 
hear or find concerning the Maoris and bind it together, so that 
his four volumes are no more a book than a timber-yard is a 
building. Last and oddest peculiarity of all: this fourfold 
farrago, though it bears the imprint of a London publisher, is 
really printed and published (‘ by Government authority’) and 
bound in New Zealand. 

The volumes, however, have their value. He will be a dis- 
appointed man who seeks history in them, either ancient or 
modern, but he will find what is often more suggestive and 
entertaining than the solemnities of periods and dynasties and 
dates. The Maori was not civilised enough to have any system 
of writing, but he was intelligent enough to be interested in his 
mythology and traditions, and to preserve them by a severe 
system of oral repetition. In the sacred school of Whare-kura 
youths of the priestly or highest class were regularly taught in 
the winter nights the lore of the priests: the history of the 
gods, the origins of all things, the stories of the wanderings 
and the great deeds of heroes, and the elaborate system of 
invocation or incantation which constituted their religious 
poetry. The youths were initiated by a ceremony like bap- 
tism, after which very strict rules were enforced regard- 
ing their contact with the outer world during the session 
of instruction ; any youth, for instance, uninitiate, who ap- 
proached a pupil of Whare-kura was punished for his temerity 
by being made a hewer of wood and drawer of water to the 
institution. Severe rules also governed life in school. Regular 
exercise and bathing were enforced in the day-time; the hours 
of sleep were from midnight till dawn, and if any pupil nodded 
at any time during repetition from sunset till midnight he was 
expelled, and never afterwards admitted. With such careful- 
ness to insure accuracy, it might be presumed that this priestly 
lore was very exactly passed on from one generation to another, 
and yet the accounts of mythology and tradition given by the 
several tribes vary very widely. For that, however, it is pos- 
sible that the super-imposed instruction of the white man and 
the discontinuance for many years of Whare-kura are to a 
great extent responsible. 

The Maori cosmogony and mythology, like those of other 
South Sea tribes, are very complex and tangled. They lack not 
only simplicity but also force and dignity, and are almost en- 
tirely without the touch of poetry. Their heaven, earth, and hell 
are governed by a bewildering variety of principalities and powers 
conceived and assorted with |.:tle intelligence. Even the supreme 
Maori gods are not only anthropomorphic, but when represented 
in action are almost always of physical and theurgic rather than 
of ethical value. The Maori’s interpretation of the forces of 
nature had little insight; and his account of the creation of 
man is puerile and bears a considerable resemblance to that of 
the Scots minister of Dean Ramsay’s story, to the effect that 
the first man was moulded carefully out of wet clay and set up 
against adyketo dry. The account of the Deluge (the Noah 
of which was Tipu-tupu-nul-a-uta) is a striking analogue of 
the Semitic myth down even to the appearance of the rainbow 
when the waters had assuaged. But these are matters for 
the student of comparative mythology and religion. 

Of more interest to the general will be the Maori romances, 
of which Mr. White gives two that are worth quoting—the 
story of Pare and Hutu and the loves of Ponga and Puhi-huia. 
There is a resemblance between the former story and the 
Greek myth of Orpheus and Eurydice which is more apparent 
than real. Pare was a ‘sacred woman’ of the highest rank—of 
rank so high, indeed, that none of her own tribe could 
take her to wife. She lived in extreme splendour and 
solitude. ‘When food was prepared for her it was given by 
those who cooked it to an attendant, who gave it to a second 
attendant, who gave it to a third attendant, and by this one it 
was taken and placed before Pare.’ At a certain season of 
amusement, after the crops were housed, when the people came 
together for games, such as whipping the top and throwing the 
nitt (an imitation spear of ‘fern-stalk’), there came also an 
unknown chief of lofty bearing, called Hutu. He excelled in 
all the games, and made such impression on the heart of the 
exalted Pare that she invited him to a conference, in which 
without circumlocution she said she admired him. The chief 
did not appreciate this lofty condescension: he protested he 
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had a wife and children at home. She, however, swept that 
excuse aside, and overwhelmingly replied: ‘Yours is the top 
that hums the loudest, and yours the #/¢7 that flies the farthest. 
My love for you is great.’ But, seeing her soft pleadings were 
in vain, she took hold of him and compelled him to enter her 
house. Yet even after he had entered and conversed with her 
he was obdurate, and persisted in his desire to depart. At 
length he escaped from her, and took to his heels for fear of 
her people ; and Pare sat alone and wept, and then, having 
viven orders that her house should be swept and arranged, 
she rose and hanged herself. Upon that her people re- 
solved to compass the death of Hutu. They captured him 
by stratagem, and led him into the presence of the dead 
Pare. What follows is curious. He admitted it was proper 
he should die ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘do not bury her yet. Allow me 
to go and return.’ He was allowed to depart, and he went to 
find the way to the lower world. He chanted the incantations 
of the dead, and met Hine-nui-te-po, the goddess who keeps 
the way of death, who gave him instructions and a basket of 
food, saying, ‘If you eat of the food of the world of spirits you 
will not be able to return to this world.’ He reached the lower 
world by a fiving leap through winds and darkness. He in- 
quired for Pare, and was told she was ‘in the village.’ She 
would not appear, and it would seem that he could not go to 
her. To tempt her forth he set on the ghcsts to play at the 
games they had played in the world of light, and he played with 


them. Yet she would not appear. Then he invented a new 
game. He caused a tall tree, lopped of its branches, to be set 


up in the open space, and plaited ropes to be tied to its top ; 
and he ordered the ropes to be pulled till the tree-top was 
bent to the earth. That done, he settled himself, with 
a ghostly man on his back, on the tree-top, and called to 
‘let go’; upon which he sprang on the straightened tree into 
the air. The merry ghosts rejoiced so noisily in this new game, 
that Pare was tempted forth to see and to try the swing. Sit- 
ting on Hutu’s shoulders, she and he were shot with such a jerk 
that the ropes flew over their heads and became entangled in 
the grass and weeds of the upper world. This was what Hutu 
had contrived. Climbing up the ropes with Pare on his back, 
he was once more in the world of light. The spirit of Pare 
entered her waiting corpse, and Pare lived in the flesh again, 
and was never again parted from Hutu. 

The romance of Pongo and Puhi-huia is less curious, but of 
finer literary form and style. It is much longer (it occupies 
about fifty pages of the fourth volume), and contains some elo- 
quent and imaginative passages. It is a love-story of a con- 
ventional type—a young lady of high rank insists on attaching 
herself, against the wish of her parents and the desire of all her 
tribe, to a young chief of another tribe and of inferior rank— 
but it is enwrought with the exposition of Maori social custom, 
which gives ita singular value. It shows the Maori to have 
been for the most part a brave, generous, cheerful, and tem- 
perate being, the husband (usually) of one wife. We hear, in- 
deed, of a great chief who had twenty wives, but he was’a kind 
of Solomon for magnificence and folly and wisdom. 

The one custom which makes most people turn with dis- 
gust from the intelligent and generous Maori is his cannibalism. 
But other men, other manners: the Maori killed and cooked 
and ate his enemy, and was not ashamed. Indeed, an old 
chief is represented as lamenting that he is too decrepit to 
fight, and counselling the young to avoid his ignoble fate: he 
must die like a woman, and be put in the earth to rot, instead 
of being bravely slain in battle, and eaten and digested by a 
noble enemy. The reason of cannibalism among so fine a 
race as the Maori has been little inquired into, but when it is 
we shall not be surprised if it be found to be something like 
this: the Maoris, like all well-developed, energetic races, in 
temperate latitudes, had an unconquerable longing for flesh 
food. That longing they could not ordinarily satisfy, the only 
four-footed animals in New Zealand, before its discovery by 


Europeans, being the rat and the small Maori dog. Their 
common food was sumara, fern-root, and fish: is it not 


feasible that when their blood was roused with battle their 
soul loathed the light kickshaws of their common fare and 
an overwhelming impulse seized them to feast on the slain? 
and that thus the consumption of slaughtered enemies 
became fixed as a custom? The custom had at least 


the sanitary advantage that a battle-field did not become a 
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breeding-place of pestilence. An odd story is told of a crafty 
orthodox chief which may be recommended to the considera- 
tion of persons known as heretic-hunters. A subordinate chief 
of his tribe took upon him to doubt aloud concerning the truth 
of much of the current mythology or theology of his country- 
men. The orthodox chief met him in the dark with the 
argument of his green-stone tomahawk, and conspired with a 
friend to sew up his mouth, to cook him whole in a great oven, 
and to eat every scrap of him, so that not a trace of him should 
survive, and not even his spirit should escape to touch the 
people with his heresy. 
NEW NOVELS. 

Miriam Balestier. By EDGAR FAwWcETY. London: Drane. 
Such is Life. By MAY KENDALL. 


Francis and Frances. 


London : Longmans. 


By H. EDWARDs. Bristol: Arrow. 


smith. 
Facqueline: “A Tale of the French Revolution. By L. G. 
WEEKS. London: Jarrold. 


Amour sans Nom. Par CHARLES LOMONT. Paris: Plon. 


Grandterroir. Par PAUL Dys. Paris: Perrin. 

Miriam Balestier is a diva of operetta, but her soul has long 
burned with a holier flame, and she 1s anxious to create a part 
in comic opera. This ideal, however, is removed beyond her 
reach, and by a manager who is madly in love with her she 
is whirled away from New York to San Francisco, there to 
play the lead in 7hree Merry Masqueraders. Now, Paula 
Chalcott (‘a liberal-thoughted female,’ as she describes herself 
is as madly in love with Miriam’s manager as Miriam’s manager 
is with Miriam; also she has long been that manager’s lead- 
ing lady; and that Miriam should be sprung upon her in 
this way—upon her: a magnificent blonde, whose ‘flawless 
white teeth’ have been known to gleam behind her smile 
‘in a sort of pearly nudity,’ and who is capable on occa- 
sion of ‘looking a picture of imperial defiance’—is more than 
she can bear. She is hurt in her woman’s vanity and in her 
artist’s pride ; 
the car, shoves her off into the night, and is that instant 
Miriam is 


so she tempts Miriam to the platform outside 


smashed to bits by a moral and avenging accident. 
taken up (with most of her fellow-passengers) for dead ; but she 
is only senseless, and, being carried to a neighbouring farm, 
where there is an engaged couple, she proceeds, as soon as she 
is able, to fall in love with the expectant bridegroom. He 
reciprocates, and they relieve themselves of a lot of high toned 
sentiment not untempered with descriptions of scenery and 
atmospheric effects. But Miriam could not forget that he was 
engaged, and that his sweetheart and his mother-in-law that 
was to be had been exceedingly kind to her. So she made 
an appointment with Matarand (for so the amorous manager 
was called) and went away with him ; and he crushed a path 
for her through the boughs of a fallen tree, and they disap- 
peared into the night ; and that was the end of them. No- 
body knows if they married, and the chances are that nobody 
cares. 
modern, Bostonian, fris sur le vif, and all the rest of it, but 
they are not. That is the worst of it: 
mean to be. They are only American fiction, and their prin- 
cipal use is to demonstrate that American fiction is on the 
whole a rather dismal failure. 

Miss Kendall is always clever ; but if life were such as she 
pretends, the world would be a great deal more like a high- 
class boarding-school than we have any reason for supposing 
it to be. If it were only a question of girls, there would be 
nothing for it but to applaud with both hands; for Miss Ken- 
dall’s girls—Ida, Nan, Amy, Lilian, Miss Vane—are capitally 


They mean to be interesting, psychological, wéczs, 


they are nothing they 


observed and capitally rendered, especially numbers two, three, 
and five. Again, if such figures of fun as Aunt Sophia and 
the lady who favours that excellent person with her views 
concerning Acbert /lsmere (or some such work of genius) 
were all that was wanted to prove the author’s point, then 
likewise were resistance difficult and to object an ungracious 
and unthankful thing. But life is not all Amys and Aunt 
Sophias ; and, outside her Amys and her Aunt Sophias, Miss 
Kendall is no wiser than most and not nearly so wise as some. 
Her young men, indeed, are too goody and abnormal for even 
Toynbee Hall. Her painter, for example, the gifted Philip, 
is really impossible to endure. It is hard to believe in the 
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report that he sets London on fire with a merely literary pic- 
ture—with a picture, at all events, which appears to be a com- 
pination of the P.R.A. and Mr. Spencer Stanhope ; but, though 
py this time Miss Kendall might have learned that what are 
pictures to the literary mind are to the painter only so much 
pigment gone wrong, the mistake is not necessarily fatal. One 
refuses, it is true, to think of the gifted Philip as a painter, 
but that is no reason why one should not go on believing 
in him as a human being. When one comes to consider 
his relations with the lady of his love, however, one sees 
that the human being and the painter are both from the same 
factory, and that the stuff of which both are made is the stuff 
called shoddy. Or take the case of Miss Kendall’s other hero 

_the humourous, the earnest, the hard-working and excel- 
lent Jim. Jim is an East end doctor; he has much to com- 
mend him; he falls in love with Lilian Vincey (or Rosamund 
Rivers: ’tis all the same), and is engaged to her; he sickens 
of her, and becomes enamoured of Nan Thornton ; he knows 
that Nan Thornton is miserably in love with himself; he tells 
her everything, and she tells him everything ; and they kiss 
and part ; and he goes out and marries Lilian Rivers. In other 
words, a man of character and honour commits on no provoca- 
tion at all, and after months of reflection, about as gross an act 
of wickedness as the penal laws have left unvisited ; and Miss 
Kendall would like you to believe in his existence. Such may 
be life, but such, assuredly, is not art ; and Jim of the marriage 
may go hang with Philip of the picture (and the rest !) for the 
confection of sentiment and sawdust that he is. It is a pity, 
for Such ts Life isa book worth reading: being very neatly 
written, and having wit enough, and observation enough, and 
enough of a certain dry, intelligent humour, to set us asking 
(all the Jims and Philips notwithstanding)—-for more. 

Mrs. Jutland had twins in Jutland’s absence ; and J. (worthy 
man!) who was not so strong as he might have been, came 
home and expired upon the bedroom carpet. It was a dread- 
ful thing, to be sure; but it soon got worse and worse. The 
male twin disappeared bodily at a given hour, and ata given 
hour his sister disappeared, and he replaced her—clothes, 
character, habits and customs of the infantile, everything ; and 
that went on for twenty years. It was, as H. Edwards remarks 
upon his title-page, ‘an unexplainable phenomenon,’ and one 
cannot help thinking that they should have dealt with it as 
Captain Shandy opined that they should have dealt with that 
work which the learned Lipsius composed the day he was born. 
However they didn’t—H. Edwards didn’t; and the result ts 
Francis and Frances. They may read it who can ; and as it Is 
common in invention and execution, and deeply, darkly, un- 
beautifully dourgeors in sentiment and stvle, the chances are 
that they who can will be more numerous than one likes to think. 

Jacqueline is a noble young lady of fifteen when she is intro- 
infantine,’ 


duced, ‘ with infantine manners’—-with manners so ‘ 


indeed, that she accepts a splendid young marquis for husband 
on condition that she is allowed to carry her doll with her 
into the married state. She is married, and her husband re- 
turns to Paris from the Breton house of his bride to receive 
‘frivolous compliments from heartless lips,’ and presently, on 
the outbreak of the Revolution, to range himself on the side of 
his order, and to disappear into the Frw/fgkert. Jacqueline, who 
is at Nantes with her parents, passes through the horrors of 
the noyaves of the ruffian Carrier, and finally. moved with dread 
of the Revolution, and by the homilies and histories of her old 
Huguenot nurse, turns Protestant, and, to quote the author, 
‘joins the Heavenly band.’ The story is of the weakest and 
silliest kind, and would deserve no more notice than the swarm- 
ing Sunday-school prize were it not that the author has made it 
the vehicle for a peculiar view of the determining cause of the 
French Revolution, which she is convinced was provoked and 
precipitated by the enormities and the ‘superstition’ of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Miss Weeks is so cocksure of 
her historical accuracy that at last she drops into prophecy. 
So completely are her eyes closed to all but sectarian issues 
that she perceives in the Revolution but a judgment for 
France’s ‘rejection of the Word of Truth’ and persecution of 
the Huguenots, and declares that these ‘crimes will be ex- 
Ppiated’ only when the people of France clutch the Bible and 
the Protestant faith to their bosom, ‘and repudiate alike Infi- 
delity and the superstitious worship of the Middle Ages.’ 

_ The plot of Amour sans Nom is a very French variant on the 
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threadbare mistaken-identity theme: atheme familiar in history 
and fiction from the romance of Esau to the epic of Orton. M. 
Lomont’s development of this stock property is one which may 
have occurred to many, but which few would care to use. The 
stereotyped Dromios— one a pauper, the other a rich man—are 
in a collision on the Atlantic; the rich man is drowned, and 
the pauper, unconsciously and then with intention, takes his 
place. In addition to the dead man’s money, however, he 
inherits a girl-child of ten. With her to woman grown he falls 
enamoured, and he proves his passion in a manner strongly 
suggesting the ‘a’thegither apocryphal and profane’ story of 
Tobit—by murdering her bridegroom on the wedding night. He 
is enabled to dispose of another claimant to the lady’s hand by 
casting suspicion on him as the murderer; and it is with the 
discovery of the crime and the conviction of the culprit that the 
main part of the book is occupied. Of the ‘nameless love’ of 
the title-page there is fortunately very little, and the adventures 
of the hero with his Tonquinese gold-mine are pleasant enough 
reading. The book, in fact, belongs to the better sort of fewz//e- 
fons, and has all the faults and most of the merits of its class. 

Grandterroir is a powerful, if not entirely pleasant, study of 
that rustic life on which recent writers have cast so lurid an 
illustration. M. Dys, however, has not been induced into emu- 
lating the cochonner ies of M. Zola and his followers ; he reminds 
us vastly more of the author of the Sabot Rouge. His story 
is sombre enough, and his fault is want of contrast ; he is all 
shadow, and no light ; his material is merely sordid and miser- 
able. A wealthy peasant is resolved to make his only son his 
successor in his estate. The lad, however, hates the country 
life, and longs for intellectual opportunities it cannot give. 
Dragged this way and that, he falls into the snares of a wealthy 
Jermitéere, and is thus corrupted and ruined. The struggle be- 
tween the two influences is worked out with some minuteness 
and in a vigorous and original style. The climax is reached 
when the lady’s daughter returns to the country-side, and falls 
in love with her mother’s sweetheart. The end may remain 
untold. It is fair to add that the book is written in good enough 
French, and abounds in admirable Cescription. 


MANICH ISM. 


Mant; Forschungen iiber die Manichdische Religion. Von 
Beitrag zur Vergleichenden Religions-geschichte des 
Orients von Dr. KONRAD KESSLER. Band 1. Berlin: 
Reimer. 

Dr. Kessler not unnaturally nor without justice, magnifies 
histheme. H1s work is distinguished from other expositions of 
the subject by a fundamentally different conception of the real 
nature of Manicheism. Ordinarily it has been regarded and 
treated as if it were a heresy or corruption of the older great 
religions, and dependent on them. But, as he maintains, it 
does not stand in this relation to either Christianity or Zoroas- 
trianism, the two world-religions with which it is most closely 
connected. He claims for it an independent position as a ‘new 
great religion’ ; it is alsoa world-religion, and one more worthy 
of the description than the later-born and allied faith of Islam. 
For this view he finds support in Harnack, the Church historian, 
who in his Dogmengeschitchte, recognises Manichzism, Neo- 
Platonism, and Christianity as the great religions which at the 
end of the third Christian century confronted each other in the 
conflict for the homage of the world. Yet to co-ordinate Mani- 
cheism with Neo-Platonism hardly gives it the place of a world- 
religion, for the latter was only a temporary readjustment of the 
old heathen philosophy in a vain attempt to stem the progress 
of Christianity. Again, it militates somewhat against ourauthor’s 
position that Manichveism as an avowed faith is extinct, while 
the other so-called world-religions. such as Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism, not to speak of Christianity, still prevail with 
large sections of the human race. No doubt the dualism of 
Manichzism presents a view of the universe widely prevalent 
in human history, and its influence for centuries was the most 
powerful hostile force with which Christianity had to contend. 
The Confesstons of Augustine gives us a glimpse of the attrac- 
tion it had for even the most powerful minds. For the 
full justification of the originality and independence which Dr. 
Kessler claims for it we must wait for his second volume. But 
in any case, it has a deep interest for the student of compara- 
tive religion, or for any one who loves to trace the history of 
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the great ideas and principles which through the ages have 
swayed the lives and moulded the characters of men. 

In the present volume Dr. Kessler deals very thoroughly 
with the sources of our knowledge of Manichzism and some 
other preliminary investigations. The interest and importance 
attached to the religion of Mani is testified by the numerous 
and varied writings which deal with him and his teachings, and 
the prevalence of his heresy. ‘We have treatises regarding 
Mani from the Christian and from the non-Christian side ; by 
Church fathers and professional controversialists as well as by 
indifferent historians and philosophers ; by Orientals as well as 
by Occidentals.’ The Christian sources are in Greek, Latin, 
and Syriac ; the non-Christian are for the most part in Arabic 
and Persian. For the latter, the non-Christian, we are indebted 
to'Mohammedans ; and they are the more valuable in that, 
being less controversial, they give more impartial information. 
They are also more discursive and yield fuller details, especially 
of the Manichazan dogmas and the affairs of the Manichzan 
Church. On the side of ethics and practical conduct they 
have to be supplemented from the Western Christian records. 
The Oriental sources, although none are older than the tenth 
century, have, further, the advantage of presenting Manichzism 
in its native atmosphere, it being in its origin an Eastern 
religion. When it spread to the West it underwent important 
changes, as it showed in its African form even at the time of 
Augustine. 

Of the Oriental records the most valuable is the account of 
Manichzism given in the /zAris¢ of the Arabian An-Nadim at 
the close of the tenth century. The full name of the author, 
which deserves to be recorded, is Abulfaradsch Muhammad ibn 
Ishak an- Nadim, and he lived at Bagdad, the most famous seat 
of Mohammedan enlightenment. The work, entitled /7A7ris¢ a/- 
‘uléim, or ‘ Outline of the Sciences,’ is a literary history, full of 
valuable matter. The first section of the ninth book contains 
the account of Manichzism, of which Dr. Kessler gives a com- 
plete translation. It fills only twenty pages, and yet it is the 
most precious of all the records that have come down to us on 
the subject. Of Persian sources—of value mainly for the life 
of Mani—the most prominent is the Shahnameh of Firdusi. 

Of the Christian records the first place in importance is held 
by the works of Ephraim Syrus. They are written, as might 
naturally be supposed, in Syriac, and afford some valuable 
details of Manichzan doctrine. The second tractate has 
reference to Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan, and is regarded 
by our author as worthy to be reproduced in full, both in 
the original and in translation. Passing to Western sources, 
the weightiest writing is the so-called Acta Archelai, which 
professes to be a report of a disputation between Bishop 
Archelaus, of Kaskar in Mesopotamia, and Mani. It has 
come down in the form of a corrupt Latin translation 
from the Greek, which itself is shown by Dr. Kessler to 
be a translation, and in no small degree a mistranslation, 
from a Syriac original. In connection with this writing we have 
a good illustration of our author’s thorough and searching 
scholarship. Of a Bishop Archelaus history knows nothing, 
and of course no such disputation ever took place: some 
Syrian controversialist chose this device for a disputation of 
his own. But in its translated form the work gave rise to 
various legends, notably to that of there being two predecessors 
of Mani, called Scythianus and Terebinthus. Dr. Kessler shows 
that this idea must have arisen froma misunderstanding by 
the Greek translator of the Syriac original, and that Scythianus 
is another name for Mani’s father Futtak, while Terebinthus is 
the Greek form of the Aramaic Tarbithi, which means scholar 
or disciple : that is, Mani himself, who was so named in rela- 
tion to his father. In spite of its blunders the Acta Archelat, 
is thus made to yield a good many interesting details especi- 
ally regarding the origin of Manichzism and its connection 
with the religions that lay round about it. It must have been 
written not later than the frst quarter of the fourth century, and 
inmost probably by a deacon of the Syrian Church of Edessa. 
Of the Latin authorities the next in importance is the great 
Bishop Augustine, who wrote from experience, having been 
himself a Manichee. His controversial writings against it 
afford the fullest material out of which to reconstruct both the 
theory and practice of Manichzism in its Western form. Many 
other writings are fully investigated by our author, but we 
cannot refer to them here. 
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Dr. Kessler’s theory of the particular soil out of which 
Manichezism sprang is worth noting. It has points of con 
tact with both Eastern and Western religions. Its founder 
appropriated material from the paganism of the Semitic peoples 
as well as from Judaism and Christianity. At various points 
it touched Buddhism, which it resembles in its asceticism. 
Through its dualism it has the closest affinity with Zoroastrian 
ism, and might seem to be an offshoot of this Persian faith 
Yet Dr. Kessler denies that its real origin is to be found in this 
connection, inasmuch as the dualism of Manichwzism is abso 
lute and thorough-going, while that of Zoroastrianism is only 
relative. According to the former, matter is radically and inevi- 
tably evil, whereas, according to the latter, it was originally 
good, and was only infected by a violent irruption of evil. The 
original elements of Manichzism, which give it its independent 
place and importance, our author finds in the mythical treasures 
of the old Babylonian and Chaldean religion. 


THE ANTHOLOGY. 


Selections from the Greek Anthology. Edited by GRAHAM R. 
TOMSON. London: Scott. 

When Edward Fitzgerald read the plays of Sophocles, ‘the 
Elgin marbles began to pass before his eyes.’ And who can 
glance at the pages of the Anthology without being haunted 
by visions of the Greek bronzes? ‘The parallel is complete 
from every point of view. The canons cf Phidias were too 
noble, too austere, to be appreciated or applied by any less 
gifted than the master himself. There is almost always a 
touch of coldness, a withering sense of deterioration, in late 
examples of the great style. For centuries, however, the 
bronze-founders kept alive the great old tradition. Their works 
were animated, it 1s true, by a graceful luxuriance, a wayward- 
ness of fancy, which are as far removed as possible from the 
restraint of the Fifth Century. Yet you seldom see a bronze 
statuette which does not combine a certain classical distinction 
with just enough of individuality to save it from being a life- 
less fasticcio, When we shift our ground from art to literature, 
we may observe similar contrasts. The epics and tragedies 
ptured adornments of the Par- 


of Greece, no less than the scul 
thenon, were governed by the grandest and purest convention 
the world has ever seen. But every attempt consciously made 
by men of letters to revivify the Homeric or the Sophoclean 
tradition led straight to failure. Who can perceive a breath 
of life in the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius? What 
are the plays of Seneca but a dead echo of the past? In 
the Greek epigrams, however, the classical spirit was kept 
alive for centuries. Between Simonides, the earliest in 
the Anthology, and the fldneurs of Justinian’s reign lie a 
Yet this chasm of time may be said to 
New subjects, fresh facts, 


thousand years. 
be bridged over by the epigram. 
came from time to time within the horizon of the lighter bards 
of Greece. There is little of the personal element in the verse 
of Simonides. Like the sculptors of his own age, he dedicated 
his art to the public service. The majority of his poems are 
literally ef¢grams—that is to say, inscriptions intended to keep 
green the memory of dead hero or brilliant victory. At the court 
of Macedonia, when art became more private in character, and 
commissions for portraits were given to painter and sculptor, 
poetry underwent a corresponding change. The tendencies of 
the new school found expression in the Alexandrian age, when 
many a cultured man of letters babbled idly of his amours and 
the other manifold incidents of his life. Louder and louder 
grew the personal note , until at last erotic and Bacchanalian 
trivialities and such quaint conceits won a complete triumph 
over the dignified ‘inscriptions’ of an earlier period. but 
all the while, in spite of fantastic subject and far-fetched 
image, the form of the epigram, as of the bronze statuctte, 
did not far depart from the old convention. It is difficult to 
realise, if we consider style alone, that a period twice as long 
as that which divides Chaucer and Tennyson separated the 
early from the late poets of the Anthology. Diction and rhythm 
are singularly uniform, yet in spite of their devotion to tradi- 
tion Meleager, Leonidas and the rest always contrived to 
invest the slightest of their works with human interest. The 


masterpieces of classical literature deal with the mightiest 
emotions of which the human heart is sensible. Greek tra- 
gedy, apart from the Am/fZgone with its beautiful lyric, Epes 
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dvixare payay, leaves the softer sentiment of love severely alone. 
To turn from the Gdzfus to the Anthology is to desert the 
solemnity of a forest for the light and colour of a rose 
garden. Sophocles is impersonal in his greatness. You feel 
the artistic consummation of his work; you would fear to 
meet him in the flesh. It is enough to offer him up the 
incense of pious worship. But who is there who would not 
delight to grasp the hand of Meleager—the most refined and 
eraceful poet that ever twined himself a garland of immortal 
flowers ? 

The vicissitudes which the collection known as the Greek 
Anthology has undergone are without parallel in literary his- 
tory. It was a little less than a hundred years before Christ 
that Meleager compiled his Srédavos. No editor ever had 
such wealth of material to handle. The whole of Greek poetry 
from Sappho down to his own time lay before him. To-day we 
can but dimly guess at the glory of his collection. His suc- 
cessors did not hesitate to lay wanton hands upon it, and to 
substitute their own insolent attempts for the masterpieces of 
Sappho and Stesichorus, In the tenth century whatever was 
best in the several editions of the Anthology then extant was 
gathered together by Constantinus Cephalas. But the work 
of Cephalas did not satisfy an iconoclastic monk named 
Planudes, who deserves—to say nothing of ‘a hot corner, and 
Kilkenny coals that’s half sulphur’—all the obloquy which 
can attach to impudence at its grossest and stupidity at its 
most dense. He re-edited the Anthology with the utmost 
intrepidity, scrupling not to interpolate or expurgate, as 
false ‘taste or vanity prompted. Until the end of the 
eighteenth century the edition of Planudes was the only one 
known to the world. The collection of Cephalas lay hid for 
hundreds of years. It was discovered, it is true, by Sal- 
masius in 1606, yet it remained unprinted until 1772, when 
3runck gave it to the world. The merits of the Anthology 
were not ungrudgingly recognised. It did not win its way to 
popular favour without a struggle. Lord Chesterfield thought 
it his duty to recommend the Greek epigrams to the ‘supreme 
contempt’ of his son, then a boy of fourteen. To be de- 
spised by the British school-boy: such was the fate of the 
Planudean edition! The poet Gray was among the first to 
recognise the worth of the outcast. After his death a careful 
recension of the Greek text, together with a translation of the 
whole into Latin verse, was found among his papers, but his 
friends did not deem it worth publication. 

The present generation, however, is fully alive to the dainti- 
ness and charm of the Greek epigrams. Of late years ample 
justice has been rendered to Meleager and his brother-poets. 
The most recent monument which has been raised in their 
honour is Mrs. Arthur Tomson’s delightful little volume of trans- 
lations from the Anthology. Both in selection and arrange- 
ment Mrs. Tomson has displayed the utmost tact. She has 
acted wisely in placing her reliance chiefly on the translations 
of modern scholars. For it is during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century that the most intelligent sympathy with the 
minor poets of Greece has been displayed. Of the many 
admirable versions which Mrs. Tomson’s book contains, the 
best are those which stand over the name of R. Garnett. 
Many years ago Dr. Garnett printed a considerable number of 
his remarkably skilful translations in a volume which is only 
too little known, and we are very glad to note that his epigrams 
will now win a larger public. In felicity of phrase and lightness 
of touch, it would be hard to match the following rendering of 
Agathias’ lines ‘to a cat which had killed a favourite bird’: 

‘O Cat in semblance, but in heart akin 

To canine raveners, whose ways are sin; 

Still at my hearth a guest thou dar’st to be? 

Unwhipt of Justice, hast no dread of me ? 

Or deem'st the sly allurements shall avail 

Of purring throat and undulating tail ? 

No! as to pacify Patroclus dead 

Twelve Trojans by Pelides’ sentence bled, 

So shall thy blood appease the feathery shade, 

And for one guiltless life shall nine be paid.’ 
Mr. Lang’s translations are well known, and it need only 
be said that here there are a great many of them. Mr. 
W. M. Hardinge, from whose hand there is also a consider- 
able number, is too ornate in his diction, too reminiscent 
of Swinburne and Rossetti, to faithfully represent the spirit 
of the Anthology. The English poets of the seventeenth 
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century seem to us to be closest akin to the Greek writers 
of epigram. Dr. Garnett is fully conscious of this bond 
of sympathy, and casts his translations in an antique mould, 
For the rest, Mr. Edmund Gosse and Professor Lewis Camp- 
bell contribute excellent specimens of their skill in translation, 
while Miss Alma Strettell’s lines, if seldom melodious, are 
generally accurate. Mrs. Tomson’s selection has been made 
with such nice discrimination that it is almost ungracious to 
call attention to any omissions on her part. Yet when her 
little book comes to be reprinted, she must find room for an 
exquisite translation from Callimachus, which is to be met 
with in Mr. William Johnson’s /onica. So graceful and so 
little known is this, that we do not scruple to quote it here : 

‘ They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead ; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 

1 wept, as 1 remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 

‘And now that you are lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long long ago at rest, 

Stull are they pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.’ 
The introduction is exactly what it should be. It conveys 
a great deal of information, yet is sympathetic and _ pictur- 
esque in style from beginning to end. It is impossible to read 
it without arriving at a better understanding of the Greek 
Anthology. But Mrs. Tomson need be in no doubt as to who 
was the inspiration of Ben Jonson’s incomparable 7o Ce/éa. 
It was no nameless poet of the Anthology. ‘1 sent thee late 
a rosy wreath’ is literally translated from the prose letters of 
Philostratus. 


HUGH MILLER. 


My Schools and Schoolmasters. The Testimony of the Rocks. 
First Impressions, etc. Edinburgh : Nimmo. 


This new edition of Hugh Miller is well printed, neat, cheap, 
handy—in fact, everything that a popular issue should be. It 
is well, too, that the memory of the author should be com- 
memorated in sucha form. He was a man of the people, and 
one of the best and purest of his class. To none so well as to 
him do the oft-quoted lines apply: 

‘ His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, This wasa man.’ 

His life has been told in considerable detail by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Peter Bayne. It is a life worth careful study. You 
rise therefrom refreshed and exhilarated, altogether better. 
Having said thus much, we may dismiss as far as we can the 
man himself from the question, and, looking simply at his works, 
ask to what place they are entitled, and whether that place is 
likely to be permanent ? 

What Lord Bacon says of Lucretius is true of Miller. He 
beautified the sect that was inferior tothe others. His position 
in Scottish thought is perfectly well defined : he belonged to 
the religiously orthodox party, and he was one of the few—the 
very few—writers of merit which that party has produced. It 
cannot be mere accident that has made nearly all the 
‘carnal wit,’ the poetry, the romance of Scotland come 
from the side of the Cavaliers, and has forced us to learn 
nearly everything we really know of the Covenanters from the 
half-grudging admissions of antagonism. The Cavalier was 
really in touch with human life. Hence his humour, his 
vivacity, his wide and varied sympathies, even his failings were 
human and natural. The interests of love-making and wine- 
bibbing, the joy in travel and adventure, the culture, the intel- 
lectual and human polish, to be obta‘ned from art, were all things 
he openly followed after ; and on them is literature nourished. On 
the other side these emotions and delights were named only to be 
shunned ; they were sinful inklings which must be repressed ; 
none of that party could write in their glorification. It is quite 
true that before Miller's dav much of this was changed ; but 
it had got so into the minds of the people that it profoundly 
affected the reach of thought. It is impossible to spring from 
a people, to live in close communion with them, to be their 
champion, and not to be infected with their prejudices. Burns, 
fortunately for his poetic fame, was forced into violent revolt. 
Had he been quiet and prosperous we should never have 
had Death and Dr. Hornbook or The Folly Beggars; for 
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against the iron fetters of conventional respectability even 
his genius would have struggled in vain. Thus it happens 
that he wrote on what everybody can understand, and 
whilst Vestreen J had a Pint & Wine appeals to all men, the 
points of the Non-Intrusion controversy will soon require ela- 
borate exposition before even the intelligent Scot can appre- 
ciate them. Thus from Hugh Miller’s cast of mind a great 
many intensely and permanent interesting subjects were closed 
to him, and an enormous deal of what he has written must 
remain unread because it is becoming more and more impos- 
sible to have any real interest in the subject-matter. 

To-day in Scotland men are as keenly interested in theological 
problems as ever they were, but their problems are not at all 
the sort that he discussed. He would probably have been hor- 
rified to know that in much less than half-a-century after he 
wrote such questions as those raised by Dr. Marcus Dods were 
to become open ones in the Church he did so much to found. 
The fact that the ‘ previous question’ as to the real position and 
value of the books themselves, and not merely theories as to 
their interpretation, would soon be the real matter at issue 
never even entered into his head. It is not too much to say 
that no single word he has written on Church questions has 
any interest in present theological controversies. Again, a 
great number of Millers writings were on geology, and 
especially on geology as applied to theology. The Old Red 
Sandstone, the Testimony of the Rocks, the Footprints of the 
Creator are well-known examples. Considered merely as a 
geologist, he is competent and able; but a scientific sub- 
ject is not one that can be of the greatest permanent interest 
to the mass of mankind. Science is progressive: many of its 
greatest names retain their places in human memory simply for 
what they have done; for present-day science is long past their 
furthest goal. Both these conditions apply here, and there is 
still another one. Miller used his geology to buttress his 
theology. He had a theory that the days in Genesis were vast 
periods of time, and he expended much learning, thought, 
ingenuity, and eloquence in trying to buttress this singular 
supposition. It need scarce be said that no one urges it now. 
The point seems to have lost its importance: the battle rages 
on far other lines. So, again, a good many of Miller’s volumes 
must be laid on the shelf. 

If any one will read that part of 7he Testimony of the Rocks 
which treats of the ‘Noachian Deluge,’ and which is greatly 
taken up with a minute argument as to the amount of ground 
covered by that Deluge, he will understand how and why to a 
man of the present day it seems scarcely possible that such 
matters can again be seriously discussed. Miller also wanted 
humour. No doubt his subject is not usually one to excite 
mirth: there are many features of life and manners in the 
North which he observed with great shrewdness from many 
sides, and humour is always wanting. Yet the humourous 
aspects of Scottish life are many and prominent. Burns (the 
comparison, though perhaps unfair, is almost inevitable) seized 
on them with the true instinct of genius, eliminated the acci- 
dental, and produced us pictures of unusual and eternal interest 
from the vagaries of a quack or the debauch of a crew of 
beggars. Millers pictures of the men and women he knew are 
vague and colourless. He never gets very deep into them ; he 
rarely excites our sympathy. What single figure in JZy Schools 
and Schoolmasters is impressed distinctly on the mind? The 
author does become playful occasionally, but it is in a colour- 
less and wooden way. His thoughts, then, are like ‘ young 
barbarians at play’ ; he makes no points : we never laugh, we 
rarely even smile. He is naturally a man of broad and catholic 
sympathies, but they were never allowed fair play. He is 
sometimes very plainly unjust, though he does not at all mean 
to be so. His First /mpressions of England are fairly amusing 
reading. But nothing but prejudice can explain and excuse 
his remarks about the service in York Minster and his attack 
on the English fashion of spending Sunday. It is not so much 
a want of sympathy as a want of education. In fact it is only 
when he was writing on subjects connected with the North of 
Scotland that he did much that is likely to be of permanent 
value, and even that is vitiated by the faults already noted. 

Of course there is another side. What we venture to think 
faults have been and still are considered by many as his greatest 
merits. The party to which he belonged (such is their singular 
misfortune) has only once or twice in a century been able to 
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get fit utterance of their views. They were right to value 
Miller highly. He gave all they wished to say fine literary ex. 
pression ; was ‘strong without rage, without o’erflowing full,’ 
In their eyes it was naturally his greatest merit that he wrote 
on the subjects that were dearest to themselves ; but the sub 
jects were not such as have ever caught the ear of the world. 
It is profoundly true of him that he ‘to party gave up what was 
meant for mankind.’ 

Miller began his literary career with a volume of poems. 
These were poor stuff, as he had the good sense clearly to 
recognise. He steadily refused afterwards to repeat the 
blunder. Yet he had a strong imaginative faculty. He was 
able clearly to picture to himself changes which the earth 
underwent untold centuries ago, and he describes them with a 
poetic force that is truly admirable. The whole drama of 
creation is unfolded before us. It is in these visions of lone 
and desolate grandeur that we have him at his very best. 
Were some judicious disciple to collect such passages from 
his works into a single volume, with the briefest possible 
explanatory notes, the book would almost certainly take a per- 
manent place as an English classic. On less exalted themes 
he writes plain, simple, straightforward prose, rising on occa- 
sion to a high enough level of power. His style was formed on 
excellent. models. He had read widely yet judiciously, and 
his taste was so good that when his topic verged on the ridi- 
culous he yet succeeded in being deeply impressive. Hi: 
Vision of the RKatlroad (published in Zhe Witness, 4th March 
1843 ; reprinted in Bayne’s Zz/z, vol. il., pp. 224 ef seg.) is a 
remarkable example. It is on Sunday trains, and is, of course, 
against them. So strange and powerful is the picture that 
even the extremest latitudinarian cannot but be impressed. 
However decidedly Miller has missed the first rank as an 
author, still his place is not a low one. Fettered as he was, that 
he accomplished so much is matter for grateful astonishment. 


A RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of the Russian Language. By W. R. MORFILL, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Morfill’s Grammar is an able work—simple, concise, 
scientific enough to give a stranger to Russian a just notion 
of the place of that tongue among modern languages, and 
within its limits fully adequate to ground a student so 
thoroughly in the elements that he need never look at any 
other grammar unless he has pretensions to a profound know- 
ledge of Russian philology 


No other exists in English, so 
far as we are aware, which states the rules so simply and so 
clearly, and brings Russian so closely on the lines of the modern 
science of language. The changing phonetic value of the 
letters and the aspects of the verbs—points which have thor- 
oughly disheartened many a would-be learner at the outset—are 
explained with a neatness and simplicity which may well make 
older students sigh as they think that no such intelligible ex- 
planations were to be had when they ‘ ground up’ mutations, 
and cursed the unappreciable distinctions between aspects of 
unity, aspects of duration, and aspects of iteration. No wonder 
that the Russian soozhik gave way to drink if he had to carry 
all these puzzles in his head! It is no small thing to make 
such matters clear to an ingenuous learner. Mr. Morfill may 
fairly claim to have done so, and his work ought to encourage 
the study of a language which offers a rich reward to any one 
who masters it, if only to the extent necessary to enable him 
to read its literature with ease. 

Many have been frightened away from the study of Russian 
by the calumnies,of the ignorant. It is said to be the most 
difficult of all languages to learn, but it is not really so ‘hard’ 
as ancient Greek ; and if an intelligent youth had as much of 
Russian as he has of rvmtw at school and college, he would not 
find it a great labour to read Tolstoi in the original. But 
travellers and tourists go now and again to St. Petersburg and 
bring home strange and repelling stories. There are thirty: 
six letters in the Russian alphabet, and most of them are either 
upside down or sideways. The Englishman looks at the news- 
paper brought home by his friend, and satisfies himself that 
such is the sad case. Then Mark Twain has a Russian trans- 
lation of Zhe Jumping Frog sent him by an admiring Musco- 
vite. ‘It seems an excellent translation,’ he replies ; ‘at an) 
rate, it looks much funnier than it does in the original.’ All 
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which is*calculated to cast discredit upon a noble speech, and 
to repel strangers from its study. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the recent incursion of the Muscovite into literature 
has greatly stimulated the curiosity of other nations (and of 
England among the rest) to know more of Russian. Mr. Mor- 
fill’s Grammar comes accordingly at a good moment. If it 
only serves to procure English readers better translations of 
Turgenief, Tolstoi, and Dostoievsky than those at present 
in the market, it will do good service. And here a word 
of praise may be given to Mr. Morfill for the taste and judg- 
ment displayed in his selection of passages for reading. They 
are useful to the learner of the language, and give a far better 
notion than such scraps of classics usually do of the wealth and 
variety of Russian literature. But Mr. Morhill might filly have 
included in this selection some little piece in eulogy of the lan- 
guage itself. The Russian authors are proud of their national 
speech: all the more so, perhaps, because French has long 
been the language of the cultivated classes, and it was as ‘ bad 
form’ ina well-bred Russian to speak good Russian as it is in 
a well-bred English lady to speak good French. ‘There is, for 
instance, the rather bombastic passage in Lomonosoff, in which 
he quotes the Emperor Charles the Fifth’s saying that it was 
becoming to speak Spanish to God, French to your friends, 
German to your enemies, and Italian to ladies. Lomonosoff 
goes on to maintain that all these persons may be appropriately 
addressed in Russian ; so that the paragraph would not be out 
of place in Mr. Morfill’s book. Or take Turgenief’s ‘ Poem in 
Prose ’- ‘In my day of doubt, in the 
day of my gloomy ponderings about my country’s fate, thou 
alone art my support and comfort, O Russian ‘Tongue, great, 
powerful, orderly, and free! Mayst thou never—how shall I not 
fall into despair in seeing all that is being done at home? But 
it is impossible to believe that such a speech was not given to 
a great people.’ 


Lhe hussian longue : 


Other pieces of a like purport are in all pro- 
bability known to Mr. Morfill, and, be it said without prejudice 
to the excellence of his selection as it stands, one such deserves 
a place among his specimens of Pushkin, Herzen, Gogol, and 
Nekrasoff. 


CLAVERHOUSE ONCE MORE. 


Clavers the Despot's Champion: A Scots Biography. By 


A Southern. London : Longmans. 


In his preface the writer of this volume avers that ‘ever since 
Sir Walter Scott drew attention to the character of Claverhouse 
the subject has given rise to controversy quite out of proportion 
to its historical importance.’ If this be so, then Sir Walter has 
‘made’ Claverhouse in a much more exclusive sense than that in 
which he‘ made’ Scotland. But, the truth is, there were ‘ tourists 
in Scotland before Scott’; and there was a bitter controversy 
about Claverhouse before O/d Mortality. No opinion need, 
however, be here expressed in regard to the importance of 
the controversy. Few controversies are quite so important as 
the controversialists themselves suppose ; but the fact that 
a controversy has attained dimensions ‘quite out of propor- 
tion to its historical importance’ is scarcely the most cogent 
reason for resuscitating or prolonging it. No doubt ‘A 
Southern’ may reply that his (or her) special purpose is not 
to prolong but to conclude ; but was there ever a controver- 
sialist, especially on the subject of Claverhouse, who did 
not regard his own arguments as conclusive? If, however, 
another book on the Claverhouse controversy be desirable or 
allowable, there are several reasons why Clavwers the Despot's 
Champion should be visited with cordial welcome and approval. 
It gives evidence throughout that the author has thoroughly 
mastered his facts ; it is devoid of bitterness and exaggeration ; 
it is always argumentative and never vituperative ; and its state- 
ments are clear, direct, candid, and on the whole unbiassed. It 
will well repay perusal by all interested in its subject, whatever 
the direction of their sympathies. Possibly few on either side 
will altogether agree with the general tenor of its conclusions, 
but it cannot fail of a beneficial effect if only its judicial 
temper provoke imitation. Its chief value consists in its careful 
examination and able summary of the historical evidence bear- 
ing on the conduct of Claverhouse. The efforts made to por- 
tray 1n a positive form the character and career of the hero of 
Killiecrankie are fitful and ineffective ; while any one expecting 
to find in the book a vivid picture of Covenanting times will 
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be wofully disappointed. The writer may be classed with 
those plodding and careful sifters of materials, of whom Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner is perhaps the most conspicuous and successful. 

The title of the book is scarcely appropriate. ‘A descriptive 
phrase from a well-known passage of verse relating to his deeds’ 
might have been justifiable had the writer's intention been again 
to make Claverhouse the central figure in a work of fiction, 
but is rather out of keeping with the staid and sober character 
of a volume whose sole purpose is to ‘elucidate verities.’ 
The title appears also to have in some degree influenced 
the scope and tenor of the argument. Claverhouse is 
represented as championing ‘an hereditary despotism that 
verily now is with the independence of Thebes, the martial 
supremacy of Rome, the freedom of the Holy Sepulchre.’ But 
it is only in a very limited sense, if at all, that Claverhouse was 
‘the despot’s champion.’ It so happened that he alone of all 
the prominent supporters of James II., the ‘despot’ in question, 
upheld his cause when it had become a forlorn hope, and when 
even James II. had ceased to exert himself on his own behalf; 
but in a sense this striking and dramatic ending was accidental. 
It is a hasty inference to suppose that Claverhouse fully ap- 
proved of the policy and aims of the monarch whom he felt 
bound to support to the last. If he championed hereditary 
despotism he may have championed it not gua hereditary des- 
potism but gua hereditary monarchy. Moreover, during the 
greater part of his career he was in no proper sense a champion 
of anything. He was merely engaged in the performance of 
comparatively subordinate duty as a soldier and officer—the 
duty, namely, of suppressing Covenanting conventicles. How 
far the measures enforced against the Covenanters were 
despotic is here beside the point; for just as one swallow 
does not make a summer, so to prove that the Covenant- 
ing persecution was despotic, and that Claverhouse sus- 
ported this persecution con amore—as he undoubtedly did- 
does not show that Claverhouse was throughout his career a 
thick-and-thin supporter of despotism gwa despotism. And, 
moreover, while this is so, ‘A Southern’ has gone very far 
towards asserting that in the circumstances there was nothing 
essentially and necessarily despotic in the repression of con- 
venticles. According to his account the Government was 
‘confronted by something worse almost than anarchy : a kind 
of theocracy which would place body and soul alike at the 
mercy, or rather under the dominion—for they had no mercy 

of self-constituted oracles.’ If this be an accurate descrip- 
tion—but on this point no opinion need be here expressed— 
of the religious confederacy which the Government sought to 
break up, it could scarcely be charged with despotism even if 
it used very harsh and extreme measures to effect its purpose. 
In any case Charles II. could plead in reply to the imputation 
of despotism that, so far as he was concerned, the Covenanters 
began it. After the extraordinary thraldom in which the 
Covenanters had for a time held their ‘Covenanted King, 
there is small wonder that after escaping their clutches, he 
was permanently disposed to regard them as the most dan- 
gerous and terrible of all his foes. 

While asserting that Claverhouse was the champion of an ut- 
terly and essentially bad cause ‘A Southern’ nevertheless passes 
on hima high eulogium as ‘unostentatiously yet steadily religious 
in an age that oscillated between fanaticism and profanity ; sober 
and self-restrained in a time of reckless licence ; gentle and con- 
siderate in his domestic authority, while resolutely withstanding 
public factiousness ; faithful alone to his principles when all 
around compromised them ; wise, courtly, accomplished, ardent 
as flame, steadfast as iron. A great part of his work is 
occupied with a minute examination of the charges of special 
severity towards the Covenanters. The result, according 
to the writer, is to show that ‘in a crisis of the utmost 
difficulty Clavers paralysed rebellion where his authority 
extended at a cost, when every concession is allowed to 
vilifying testimony, of five lives deliberately taken—three of 
them by martial law, and two by more formal trial for cognis- 
able offences.’ Now this is to assume that all the severities 
with which Claverhouse has been charged must be regarded as 
calumnious unless they can be fully proved : a very dangerous 
position, especially when it is remembered that his responsi- 
bility for the murder of John Brown and even the existence 
of that personage were denied until the publication by Mark 
Napier of Claverhouse’s own letter placed the fact of the 
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execution beyond doubt. Defenders of Claverhouse should 
be content to rest his case on his own statement: ‘I am 
as sorry to see a man dye, even a whigue, as any of them- 
selfs ; but when on days justly for his owen faults, and may 
saive a hundred to fall in the lyk, I have no scrupull.’ This 
may or may not be an adequate defence, but it is the best one 
available, and it should serve. 

One or two incidental matters may be referred to here. 
The author rightly concludes that the statement in Fountain- 
hall’s decisions, from which C. K. Sharpe, and following 
him Mark Napier and Mr Mowbray Morris, inferred that 
Claverhouse was born in 1643, does not warrant a more 
definite conclusion than that Claverhouse was four years of 
age at the death of his father. There is no record of the 
year of Graham’s decease, but there is evidence that he was 
alive, though neither ‘A Southern’ nor any previous biographer 
was aware of it, subsequent to 1647. There is also other addi- 
tional evidence to show that Claverhouse, supposing he were 
the oldest of the family, was probably born in the latter year. 
In respect of this evidence it may suffice to state in the words of 
A Southern’ (regarding another matter) that ‘it is accessible 
to the ordinary student at the British Museum and other public 
libraries’—if he knows where to look for it. The remark is 
made by ‘A Southern’ that ‘Dr. Burton’s idea that Clavers 
was not particularly vexed at his disaster’ at Drumclog ‘has 
the merit of novelty,’ but the idea is fully borne out by Clavers’ 
own letter. Moreover, there is a phrase at the end of the 
said letter that may possibly explain his mental attitude: 
‘this may be accounted the beginning of the rebellion in my 
opinion.’ Is this not a gentle hint that he regarded the dis- 
aster as attributable less to any miscalculation of his own than 
to one of the Government, which he had doubtless warned of 
what might occur unless more strenuous measures were put 
in force? The fact that the disaster in no degree shook 
the confidence reposed in him, or exposed him to the smallest 
censure or adverse reflection, seems strongly to corroborate this 
view. In only one respect does it appear that ‘A Southern’ 
is unable quite to ‘rehabilitate the character of Clavers.’ He 
is fain to confess that there is some slight hyperbole in Bal- 
haldy’s statement that Claverhouse, hot-tempered as he was, 
‘was never known to swear.’ The unimpeachable evidence 
of Claverhouse’s own letters indicates that on occasion he was 
as able as most men to relieve his feelings in the good old 
human way. ‘A Southern’ is, however, able to find comfort in 
the hypothesis that Claverhouse may have been ultimately cured 
of these manifestations of the old Adam by the soft chiding 
and persuasions of his wife. ‘Sensitiveness of ear, he remarks, 
‘with regard to a habit so sadly common among Cavaliers that 
not even Charles I. was free from it, doubtless accompanied the 
Puritan breeding of his Viscountess ; and a few years’ gentle 
domestic monition may have thorougly cured a man never 
devoid of religious impressions.’ That is not the way to write 
history, perhaps ; but it is the way in which a lot of history 
is written. Again, ‘A Southern’ makes use of a curious 
expression, which the puzzled reader might at first sight mistake 
for a circumlocutionary lapse into the failing of Claverhouse 
now adverted to. In the chapter following the narrative of his 
escape from drowning in crossing from Burntisland to Letth 
the remark is made that ‘ Clavers was not one to wish himself 
at the dottom of the Queensferry while work remained to be 


done.’ ‘A Southern’ clearly has not yet paid a visit to the 
Forth Bridge. 


SELECTIONS FROM BURNS. 


Burns's Selected Poems, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
a Glossary, by J. LoGIE ROBERTSON, M.A: Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


Robert Burns in cap and gown, duly installed among the 
classics of the Academy, with a learned introduction for cap, 
and for gown an ample and flowing commentary ! 


‘ Auld Coila now may fidge fu’ fain,’ 


for in the vision with which she comforted her poet when he 
repented him of ‘stringin’ blethers up in rhyme,’ and was 
sorrowing that he had not made a better use of his time, the 
Muse’s prophetic gaze fell far short of this latest honour. The 
delegates of the Clarendon Press, in issuing a selection from 
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Burns for use in school and college are not, of course, in ad- 
vance of the opinion of the learned. Oxford had already done 
honour to Burns by the voice of her most distinguished Pro. 
fessor of Poetry. Still the z#primatur of the Clarendon Press, 
as a formal recognition of the poet’s place among the classics 
of the school-room and the lecture-room, may be held to mark 
a stage in his conquest of fame. It is as it were the official 
canonisation of a popular saint. 

The honour of furnishing Burns with the necessary academi- 
cals of note and commentary, de rigueur for a Clarendon Press 
classic, has been assigned to Mr. J. Logie Robertson, who has 
qualified himself, and at the same time proved his competence, 
to edit Burns’s poems by a careful edition of the poet’s letters, 
Critics never are, and can never be expected to be, in complete 
agreement about selections, but no reasonable man will deny 
Mr. Robertson’s modest claim that his selections are ‘ fairly 
representative of the poet’s best work.’ Seeing, indeed, that 
the selections are more than half in bulk of Burns’s whole 
achievement, it could hardly have been otherwise. The exclusion 
of Zhe Folly Beggars and Holy Willie's Prayer may occasion 
some protest, but they can be found in any complete edition, 
and there are obviously good reasons for excluding them from 
a selection of this kind. It must always be remembered that 
they were not given to the public by Burns himself. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, with a much more free and fine appreciation of poetic 
quality than Principal Shairp, justly described Zhe Folly Beg- 
gars as a ‘superb poetic success,’ worthy of Shakespeare or 
Aristophanes ; but a selector for the Clarendon Press may 
hesitate to offer it, and rather leave it to be found without being 
accused of undue prudishness. Mr. Robertson does offer Zhe 
Holy Fair and Halloween with some slight omissions and 
alterations, and otherwise proves himself willing to give a fair 
measure of the range of the poet’s power. The chief doubt that 
we feel about his selections does not arise from any disposition 
that he shows to clip and trim the vigorous bard in accordance 
with too tame a standard of academic propriety : it arises from 
the arrangement of his anthology. Mr. Robertson has arranged 
the poems as far as possible in strict chronological order, 
partly, he says, to throw light on the history of the poet’s life 
and partly to ‘ reveal the development of his poetical faculty.’ 
The reasons are good enough in the abstract, and may be held 
to be paramount in the case of a complete edition for the 
student. But in the case of a volume of selections from Burns, 
designed to introduce him to a public which may find difficulties 
enough in his dialect, no principle of arrangement can be good 
which leads to beginning with Winter : A Dirge, and with such 
a stumbling-block as the opening lines : 

‘ The wintry West extends his blast, 

And hail and rain does blaw.’ 
Burns mentioned this as the earliest of his printed pieces, but 
he did not put it first when he introduced himself to the public, 
and its position here is not justified by a biographical note 
which is anticipated by a biographical introduction. A selector 
should put his poet’s best foot foremost, not his worst, even if 
the register of the worst does show how quickly he improved. 
There is no room in a selection for such inferior work, and the 
wintry side of Burns’s life and the spirit in which he bore it 
might have been much more powerfully illustrated. The chrono- 
logical principle yields better results in the case of the songs, 
which open with Mary Morison. If Mr. Robertson had kept 
consistently to the idea of illustrating the development of 
the poet’s lyric faculty, he should have begun this section with 
My Handsome Nell. But he did well to forget this part of his 
purpose here. 

It is easy to find fault with a selection, and Mr. Robertson’s 
is so good that finding fault with it is ungracious. But we 
think he might have improved it here and there if he had been 
less intent upon making Burns’s poems illustrate his biography— 
if he had thought less of the man and more of the artist. His 
notes are made up largely of biographical matter, and this field 
has been worked so thoroughly by Mr. W. Scott Douglas that 
little, if anything, was left for an editor todo. And, by the 
way, it would not have been out of place if Mr. Robertson had 
acknowledged his indebtedness to this most painstaking of 
Burns’s commentators. To know when and in what circum- 
stances the various poems and songs were written, to connect 
them with the happy or the unhappy incidents of the poet’s 
life, must always be interesting. But few poets have had this 
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done for them more fully than Burns, and there are other W Burns, selected by Mr. Logie Robertson. 


walks of comment and criticism in which a new editor might 
have found more scope for originality. Why should Mr. 
Robertson have limited himself in his introduction to a ‘clear 
outline of the life of Burns’? He has done in a very work- 
manlike way what he undertook if he limited himself to this : 
the outline is clear, and it is a good feature in it that it lays 
stress on the early training of Burns, and shows that he had a 
very good substitute for the ordinary school training though he 
had to work at his father’s farm when other boys were going 
to school. But as an ‘introduction’ to the works of a poet. the 
outline is somewhat too studiously matter-of-fact, and occupies 
itself perhaps too exclusively with facts that have very little bear. 
ing on the vital question how the Ayrshire farmer’s son prepared 
himself to be a poet. From the emphasis that Mr. Robertson 
lays on the early apprenticeship to books, it is obvious that he 
does not regard Burns as a mere /usus natura, a marvellous pro- 
digy who wrote poetry as if he had been the first to put words in 
verse without example or stimulus from previous literature. In his 
notes, indeed, Mr. Robertson quotes many passages from pre- 
vious poets, both English and Scots, to which Burns has been 
indebted for hints of phrases and metrical form. But we should 
have liked to see, either in the introduction or in the notes, a more 
definite and resolute attempt to determine the relation of Burns 
to his predecessors and his successors—his place, in short, as 
an artist in the history of art. This, of course, would have 
involved the expression of opinion, a certain indulgence in 
speculation, instead of the mere statement of hard and indis- 
putable fact to which Mr. Robertson seems to have of set pur- 
pose restricted himself. We cannot help wondering whether 
he has not been embarrassed by his position as editor of Burns 
for an English audience, so marked is his abstinence from all 
expression of opinion about the poet as a poet. We know from 
Mr. Robertson’s preface to his edition of the Leffers what is his 
opinion of Burns’s rank as a poet ; and it looks almost as if he 
had here sought to demonstrate the possibility of a Scotsman’s 
writing about Burns without saying a word that could be con- 
strued as national pride. Gush, perhaps, is to be deprecated 
in an academic edition, but we could wish that Mr. Robertson 
had been a little more venturesome, and had gone further afield 
in seeking traces of the poet’s reading. He might have con- 
sidered the influence of the critical principles of Pope and 
others over which, Burns himself tells us, he pondered often 
when his hands were busy with farm work: he might have 
pushed considerably further his studies of the metres of Burns ; 
and he might have enlarged considerably his stock of passages 
that connect Burns in phrase and idea with preceding litera- 
ture. Mr. Robertson says very happily in logical phrase that 
jurns’s reading was ‘intensive rather than extensive,’ but it 
was also much more extensive than is commonly taken for 
granted. The opening line of Au/d Lang Syne had been used 
before by Ramsay, as Mr. Robertson notes ; but it occurs also 
in an earlier poem in Watson’s collection, so that Burns may 
have regarded it as common property. Similarly the opening 
lines of Duncan Gray are taken with a slight modification from 
a poem in the Bannatyne Ms., Zhe Wowing of Fok and 
Jenny: 
: ‘Robeyn's Jok come to wow our Jenny 
On our Feist euin whan we were fou.’ 


Was there any reprint of this poem? Or is it possible that 
Burns had seen the Bannatyne Ms. when he was in Edinburgh ? 
His favourite metre, which Mr. Robertson does not trace fur- 
ther back than ‘the middle Sempill,’ occurs more than once in 
the Bannatyne Ms., and is of still greater antiquity. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Scott's ‘ Marmion. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS BAYNE. Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 
The Latin Gate: a First Latin 
EpwIn A. Apporr. London: 


Translation Book. J 


Seeley. 


“~~ 
“ 


_ There are some things in Scott, just as there are some things 
in Burns, which none but a Scotsman can explain, because 
none but a Scotsman can fully understand them. The dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press have, therefore, done very wisely 
to come north of the Tweed for some of their editors. They 
have already issued Zhe Lay of the Last Minstre/, excellently 
annotated by Professor Minto ; they publish a volume from 
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Mr. Bayne is a 
teacher of large and varied experience ; he is a man of literary 
taste and sympathy. He has certainly spared no pains : word 
for word, his preface #/us his notes greatly exceeds his text. 
Every allusion is carefully, nay elaborately, explained. We have 
on one page references to Horace, Shakespeare, and the 
Earl of Iddesleigh. But the most frequent quotations are from 
the author himself. Here Mr. Bayne is very happy. He evi- 
dently knows his Scott. We have passages much to the 
point from Lockhart’s Zife and The Border Minstrelsy and 
the Zales of a Grandfather. \s not all this a little overdone? 
Are not the illustrative quotations from classical literature now 
and then out of place? Would not even Macaulay’s school-boy 
recoil from this ‘intolerable deal’ of erudition? Would it not 
require a miracle to get it into the youthful head and a long 
succession of miracles to keep it there ? 

Dr. Abbott is very well known both asa practical teacher and 
as an author of school-books. He is alsoan authority on the life 
of Bacon and the grammar of Shakespeare. Thus, when he 
produces a work which expounds a new plan for teaching a 
classical language, one is inclined to consider it with more 
interest than the merely educational book appears to deserve. 
The author thus states his plan :—‘ This book is an attempt 
to teach students how to understand and translate Latin at 
once more rapidly, more accurately, and more idiomatically 
than at present, by approaching the language from a some- 
what new point of view, and by bestowing upon the art of 
translation, say a third of the time and energy now frequently 
spent. and not unfrequently wasted, upon Latin composition 
in schools where no time has been found to introduce pupils 
to Latin literature” This is admirable, because it clearly sets 
before us skill in translation as the great end of modern 
teaching of the classics. As to the means there is room 
for doubt. The book is a little above the comprehension of 
an ordinarv boy. Thus Dr. Abbott proposes to make both 
French and English aid the pupil in guessing, or, as he 
would sav, ‘inferring, the meaning of words. Here is an 
example : ‘ Zent-tat-em: we know that /en-z/y means gent/e- 
ness, and that fat means /y or mess. Hence we infer that 
Jent-tat-em is an abstract noun meaning gentle-ness. And 
when we meet the Latin word /en/s we infer that it is an 
adjective meaning genf/e. It is very easy finding your way in 
a dark room—if vou know the room. Here the process that 
seems to Dr. Abbott so simple would never occur to a school- 
Another part of the book tells you ‘ How to master 
a Latin word.’ Here the hints as to the proper use of the dic- 
tionarv are specially good, but it cannot be said that they are 
The difficulty teachers have is to get boys to attend to 
them. The same objection applies to the chapter on the trans- 
lation of a Latin sentence, though it is in itself excellent. In 
fact the whole book is rather for teachers than pupils. It 
may be read, pondered, and thus used in oral instruction with 
advantage to all concerned. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The author of Wy Fubilee; or, Fifty Years of Artistic Ltfe 
London: The London Music Publishing Company) being Mr. 
Sims Reeves, it follows that Wy ¥wéz/ee, though in no sense 
literature, is still worth reading. It is averred by a Mr. Thomas 
Ward. who contributes a preface, that the story of the great 
English tenor is told with a #aivefé and charm which belong to 
the pen resolved to ‘nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice’; and the fact is that. while there may be two views 
about the charm, the waivefé is unquestionable. Mr. Reeves 
writes with the simple vanity of his profession ; and if he leaves 
it to others to tell how he triumphed in Edgardo, and excelled 
in Macheath, and rose to the topmost heights of art and in- 
spiration in Judas Maccabzeus, and surpassed perfection in 
Carlo, it is only (one cannot help thinking) because he feels 
that they can write better and parade their adjectives to more 
magnificent purpose than he. Otherwise he would have no objec- 
tion to take their place and do for himself as he knows that he 
deserves. But this humour of majesty notwithstanding, he 
shows throughout ina light that is not merely pleasant but even 
honourable. He defends himself with complete success from 
the impeachment of capriciousness and want of faith with his 
public, and he shows, without meaning to show it, that the 
secret of his greatness is an exquisite conscientiousness. He 
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has always respected his voice, and has constantly preferred a 
single exhibition of it at its best to any number of exhibitions 
where, if the effect were less complete, the money and the 
applause would have been just the same. How consistent was 
this course of action with him is shown by the fact that, having 
to sing the serenade from Fra Diavolo at the theatre, he 
refused to repeat it the same day for the Queen, and only 
yielded on receiving Her Majesty’s express commands that 
that and no other was the number he was to give. He had 
sung it once: he knew that he could not sing it a second 
time so well. In the same way and for the same reason 
he ceased to sing in oratorio, though his oratorio singing 
was incomparable, because Sir Michael Costa—a musician 
who did a vast amount of harm to the cause of music— 
insisted upon maintaining the musical pitch at a height 
where no tenor could work and live ; and here too it is impos- 
sible not to feel that he did nobly. Of course thefbook abounds 
in anecdote and experience ; but, as we think, its best use is 
that it sets the author right with his public, and shows him to 
have been an artist even in his silences. 

L’Enfant : son Passé, son Avenir. Par Ed. Grimard. (Paris : 
Hetzel.) M. Grimard writes for young mothers. Nobodv else— 
except of course a conscientious reviewer—could possibly read 
his book; but the young mother who has not forgotten her 
French will take delight in every phrase, though even she will 
be surprised, if not incensed, by some of her poet’s unexpected 
irrelevant, and all-too ingenious digressions. For instance, it 
will be difficult for her to understand what the French Revolu- 
tion can have to do with the Hygiene, the Phvsiologv, or the 
Education of her offspring : for into these three divisions is the 
book (like Gaul) partitioned, and with one or other of them the 
chapter on the French Revolution must have todo. M. Grimard 
is vivacious and a Frenchman; so that even for those who are 
not. and are never like to be, mothers, some portions of his 
work—-not necessarily that excursus on the Revolution—can 
hardly fail to interest and amuse. An excellent example of his 
method is his prescription for a baby ten days old, with the 
moralities derived therefrom. You must dust a piece of bread 
with sugar ; you must wrap it in a soft bit of cambric, steeped 
in water ; and you must put the result into the cherub’s rosy 
mouth—the adjective is M. Grimard’s ; and, as he says with 
the right Gallic enthusiasm, ‘ VoilA le bonheur supréme !’ Next 
he analyses the patient’s feelings. and resolves them into a 
recognition of the fact that these drops of sugary water which 
have tickled its palate are of the nature of a luxury; thus art- 
fully he leads up to the dark side of the picture. For who 
dare assert that this swcon will not falsify the little wretch’s 
ideas? that it will not give an untrue colouring to that 
serious Life (with a large L) which is the lot of the new- 
born? that, in a paragraph, the administering of a swcon may 
not transform a child of heaven into a sensuous egotist whose 
sole desires will be the satisfaction of the lusts of the flesh ? 
Thus for some hundreds of pages M. Grimard, the vivacious, 
the logical, the absurd; and if it be advanced (and admitted) 
that he teaches nothing in particular about children, it may 
be riposted with all the assurance of truth that as an exemplar 
of the ingenuous art of book-making he is ‘bad to beat.’ 

The Noted Breweries of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Alfred Barnard. Vol. 11. (London: Causton.) The second 
instalment of Mr. Alfred Barnard’s elaborate work deals with 
eighteen English houses, five Scottish, and five Irish. The 
style and matter are precisely these of its predecessor, though 
the scenery about the brew-houses of Messrs. Younger (Edin- 
burgh and Alloa), and Messrs. Sharp (Blackford) has stimu- 
lated the author to loftier flights than his Pegasus (which is not 
a highflier) may well achieve. The record of his observations 
is as minute, careful, and complete as ever. 

The Handsworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften of Professors 
Conrad Elster, Lexis, and Loening (Jena: Gustav Fischer) 
is the first instalment of one of those monumental works which 
Germans hold to be “Ae Germanic specialitv. It is an ambi- 
tious attempt to provide the economist and the publicist and the 
politician with a book of reference to their science. There is 
no similar work in any language, and if one considers the enor- 
mous literature of economics it will be seen that the task before 
the editors is no light one. The aim of the lexicon is to pro- 
vide for the wants of ‘officials, Members of Parliament. agri- 
culturists, and of commercial men.’ At the same time the 
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editors desire it to be of practical use to the student of econo- 
mic and social questions, and to this end they promise a full 
bibliography of the subject in all European languages as well 
as short biographical notices of all writers on such matters,with 
lists of their works. The newest statistics of the most impor- 
tant States of the world are dangled engagingly before us, and 
therewith brief summaries of such of their laws as directly 
affect economics. The aims, it will be seen, are wide; and the 
160 pages of the first number are hardly enough to enable one 
to judge how far they are going to be attained. As an example, 
however, of German thoroughness, it may be noted that the 
article on the statistics of limited companies runs to 76 pages, 
and that the subject is to be continued. One error may be 
noted. In Dr. von Below’s clearly written article. Ade/, it is 
taken for granted that the law of entail exists in full force in 
Britain : a belief which doubtless is still very common in this 
country even with those who ought to know better, but which, 
thanks to Lord Cairns’s Act, is now only a vain superstition. 
This is a trifle, however, and on the whole, whether we con- 
sider the imposing list of authors or the excellence of this first 
fasciculus, it may be said that the Handwérterbuch is likely to 
be an invaluable addition to the literature of politics and eco- 
nomics. 

The twelve latest parts of The English I/lustrated Magazine 
(London: Macmillan) form a handsome volume of light read- 
ing and prettv illustrations. The first part of Miinchener 
Fahres-Ausstellung von Kunstwerken Aller Nationen 1880 
(Munich: Albert) is a pleasing memento of an interesting 
exhibition. It consists of over a dozen illustrations, chiefly in 
typogravure, with accompanving text by Max Bernstein, whose 
remarks, though somewhat diffuse, are always readable. The 
pictures reproduced in an inexpensive. but not ineffective, 
fashion are chiefly by German artists. Of these the best are 
Herbststimmung, by J. Wenglein; Auf dem Felde, by Otto v. 
Baditz ; Edelmarder und Schneehiihner, by H. v. Wlenze ; 
Walpurgisnacht, by FE. Klinckenberg; and Zandschaft mit 
Eichen, by Z. Willroider. 

We have also received a new edition, being the third, of that 
admirable series of sketches, A Vear with the Birds (London: 
Macmillan) by W. Warde Fowler; a good selection from 
Keats in Routledge’s ‘Pocket Library’; a new edition, being the 
second, of Three Lectures on the Science of Language (London: 
Longmans), by F. Max Miiller; a primer and facsimiles of 
handwriting in the Cambridge system of Cursive Shorthand 
(London : Clay), by Hugh L. Callendar; pamphlets entitled 
Has Art Thriven Best in an Age of Faith ? (Glasgow : Kerr), 
by Richard C. Jebb; anda Report on the Carbonic Acid Gas 
Treatment of Malarious Fevers (Edinburgh : Maclachlan), bs 
C. G. R. Naylor. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
Fifty-two Stories for Boys. Edited by A. H. M. London: 
Hutchison. 1 vol. 
Marooned. By W.Clark Russell. London: Macmillan. 3 vols. 
Matron or Maid. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. London: 
White. 3 vols. 
My Lord Othello. Py Henry Cresswell. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 
Severed Ties. By Mrs. Henry Wilde. London: White. 3 vols. 
The Crime of Keziah Keene. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. Lon- 
don : Ward and Downey. 1 vol. 
The Story of Mary Herries. By J.¥rancis. London: Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 


BroGRrapPuy. 
Memoirs of Isaac Forsyth, Bookseller in Elgin, 1768-1859. By 
Major-General Macandrew. London: Kegan Paul. 
My Mistress the Empress Eugénie. By Mdme. Carette. Lon- 
don: Dean. 6s. 
The Life of General Boulanger. By Frank Turner. London: 
Sonnenschein. Ios. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. By W. J. Harrison. 
Glasgow : Blackie. 6s. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Information, Vol. 1. 
Edited by Dr. Annandale. Glasgow: Blackie. 6s, 
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Cancer and its Complications. By C. E. Jennings. London : 
Balliere. 

First Mathematical Course. Glasgow: Blackie. 2s. 

Organic Chemistry. By A. Bernthsen; translated by G. 
M‘Gowan. Glasgow: Blackie. 2s. 

Ovid.—Tristia. Book III. The Text Revised, etc., by S. G. 
Owen, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2s. 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Libri V. Edited by S. G. Owen. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 16s. 

Platform and Pulpit Addresses on Temperance Topics. By the 
Rev. H. E. Legh. London: Wells. 

Practical French Grammar. By C.O. Sonntag. Glasgow : 
Blackie. 2s. 

Realistic Elementary Geography. By W. G. Baker. Glasgow : 
Blackie. 1s. 9d. 

Reply to Dr. Lightfoots Essays. By the Author of Sufer- 
natural Religion. London: Longmans. 6s. 

Tertulliant Apologeticus Adversus Gentes pro Christiants. 
Edited by T. H. Burdley. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 6s. 

The History and Development of Banking in Ireland. By 
Malcolm Dillon. London: Wilson. 

The Library of Mary Queen of Scots. By Julian Sharman. 
London ; Stock. 

The Maid of Orleans. By W.H. Davenport Adams, Lon- 
don : Hutchison. 

The Public Schools Year-Book, London : Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Travels in France. By Arthur Young; Edited by Mrs. 
Betham-Edwards. London: Bell. 5s. 


ForEIGN. 


Bedeutung des Rheins fiir die mittelalter Poesie. Von F. J. 
Holly. 1. Frankfurt: Foesser. 50 pf. 

Beitrage sur Reformations-Geschichte. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1 m. 20 pf. 

Der Fleck auf der Ehr. Von L. Anzengruber. Dresden : 
Pierson. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Der Rhein in den Niederlanden. Von H. Blink. Stuttgart : 
Engelhorn. 4 m. 20 pf. 

Die tolle Komtess. Von E. V. Walzogen. Stuttgart ; Engel- 
horn. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Ensayo de uno biblioteca espanola de libros raros y curitosos, 
combinados y aumentados. Por M. R. Zarco del Valle y 
Sancho Rayon. Tomo Ill. y Iv. Madrid: Tello. 20 pes. 

Etudes de femmes. Par A. Mallerio. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Historia general de Espana desde los tiempos primitivos hasta 
lamuerte de Fernando VII, M. Lafuente. Tomo Xv. 
Barcelona: Montaner. § pes. 

Jon oncle et mon curé. Par J. de la Bréte. Paris: Plon. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Washington et son wuvre. 
3fr. 50 c. 


Von Th. Kolde. 


Par E. Masseras. Paris: Plon. 


THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies AND Co. ; Glasgow, PorTrous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co 


‘THe Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

ai '? CA.8 oe : . - 
‘THe Rrattro's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

“Tne Rratto’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 


_ “Tne Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
vusiness interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MircHEut, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broapb STREET, Lonvon. E.C, 


ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HayMARKET, EDINBURGH, 





OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 
drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, contains many important Works in Travel, History, Biography, Theo- 
logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes of Magazines; 
Books on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Gratis 
and post free to any address. 


*,* New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation. 
TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free by Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 

Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 

, at BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1NG uP 
sIGHTS AT SEA.’ 


OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 1os. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 





OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, anp StRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuirs, CANARY and HEMP SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 

R. CLARK'S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (OFPOsITE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 





TODD & Ce, 
FLORISTS, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Wf BREATHS, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 
Unegualled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


Sb OA NSO LN, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 














Waccons, LoRRIES, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 





ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
* TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 
ROBERT COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


A Record and Review. 
Tut SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 


Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. HENLEY, WALTER WuyTE, Cosmo MonkKHovusE, Epmunp Gossk, J. MACLAREN 
Cospan, HuGuH HA isurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace HutTcuinson, Rev. 
Dr. J. G. McPuerson, Eustace BALFour, WM. ARCHER, Sir GEORGE DovuG-as, 
Dr. Fetxin, W. B. Yeats, Professor Lewis CAMPBELL, J. M. BARRIE, RICHARD 
GARNETT, GRAHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW LANG, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFourR, JosEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEBERY, LEwis Morris, THoMAS Keitu, Sir GEorGE Otrto 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Prt Lasoucueres, J. A. FRoupE, WALT 
Wuitman, JosErH Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. Rip—ER HAGGARD, Tom Morris, 
HEenRIK IBSEN, Ropert BrowninG, Professor RoBERTSON SMITH, R. W. 
CocHran-Patrick, M. Cuarcot, the Bishop oF OxForn, the DUKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvine, Sir DouGtas MactaGan, Knight, M.D., the SHan, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. GRACE, Pore Leo x1, FoRTUNE 
pu Borscopgry, ANDREW LANG, RupotpH VircHow, Sir Freperick LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.; and JOHANNES BRAHMS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmrrH_AnpD Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 
Stalls. 

OFFICES: 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
142 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT} 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 90 Per Cent. 


Sit 


3. BB 
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ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS 


TELEPHONES— 
“DEPOT, LEITH.” 


LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH , 710 and 708, 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, |) : 


~ SOVSHAOXMPOROTBRREBEe YYO 





LEITH. : 
Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 








_Sole ee of eel a . PERFUME. _ 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from qo ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft. and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peters 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-g—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea AIAN 
he = 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








GcoTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 


SCOTCH OATCAKES. J 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
























ESTABLISHED 1812. Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
RARE OLD WHISKY. “ 
— Royal 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ Warrants 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, | To HM the Quen and LRH the Prine of Wal 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH. 








Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description, 


DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. WORDSLEY STOURBRIDGE, 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. j 


RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 























Mipowe vs Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG tas, at the SCOTS OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





